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All for $1.80 








A Great Magazine Offer 





THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE 

is glad to announce a truly remarkable 

magazine offer, whereby all citizens of 

the United States may receive a popular, 

leading, illustrated magazine for twelve 

months, and a copy of a vital and unique 
book, entitled 


The Roosevelt Doctrine 





For $1.80—the price of the magazine 
alone. This is a copyrighted book. It is 
edited by E. Garrison, is bound in cloth, 
is handsomely printed, contains 190 pages 
and sells through the book trade for $1.00. 
The METROPOLITAN pays all postage 
on the book and on the twelve magazines. 
$1.80 includes everything. This offer 
should appeal strongly to every man and 
woman in the land. 
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* No more human docu- 
hat the Book is #\: =: 
lished for years than 


these utterances by the 
President. Seldom has a public man so candidly revealed himself and laid bare his inner 
personality. It is a book that should be read carefully by every American, no matter 
what his party affiliations may be. Nowhere else can be found expounded the faith and \ 
tenets which our fellow countrymen have decided to regard as American, pure and simple, 
and nowhere else can be found so convincing an exposition of our duties and rights as 





American citizens. | The book i published by R. G. Cooke, New York. | 
“These utterances must appeal to every American.” — Zhe Pittsburg Gazette. 
“It is worthy of a place in the library of every household.” —Leslie’s Weekly. 





Here is the man who is to rule us for the next four years! 
IT IS YOUR DUTY to know what he thinks of the 
great issues of our times, such as: Anarchy Immigration 
—Citizenship —Trusts—- Capital — Labor — Corporations— 
The Panama Canal—Cuba—The Philippines—Lynching— 
The Tariff —The Navy—The Army—Civil War Veter- 
ans—Foreign Policy Monroe Doctrine—War— Consular 
Service—Forestry —Currency--Money— Banking! 


Great Writers who will contribute (in 1905) to the 


METROPOLITAN 


RUDYARD KIPLING THOMAS NELSON PAGE GEORGE ADE 
ANTHONY HOPE JOHN FOX, Jr. MRS. THURSTON 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS JACK LONDON ALICE DUER MILLER 


AND MANY OTHERS 


BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE GREAT APRIL NUMBER 





THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 3 W. 29th Street, New York City. 


CUT OUT I accept your April offer and send you $1.80 herewith. Please send me the magazine for the 
THIS next 12 months. and The Roosebelt Doctrine (both prepaid). 
COUPON 


AND SEND IT 
TO US 


$1.80 Street No 


Name 








H. B. Town ne eer 
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FLINTS FINE FURNITURE 


FOUNDED 1840 





Imported and Home Built 


“FLINT QUALITY” 
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RNITURE 





INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





FLOOR AND WALL COVERINGS 





and Flint built suites, 


For sixty-five years we have maintained our high standard of service in 
furnishing and decorating homes in every part of the United States. 
In our Show Rooms we have constantly on view a selection of imported 
matched pieces, and 


individual 


examples of 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 





OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH DESIGNS 





FLEMISH, FRENCH, AND SPANISH 





MISSION REPLICAS 





WEST 23rd STREET 





in furniture ready for immediate delivery. Special designs conforming to the 
ideas of architect or owner and in true harmony with the period of decoration 
employed are prepared upon request. At all times we have on view and for sale 
imported and American lamps and electroliers in unique and exclusive designs 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED 


GEO C FLINT CO 


NEW YORK N Y 
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The Martyred Empress of Austria 





A Book for Society Women 


Entitled: EVE’S GLOSSARY 


By the Marquise de Fontenoy 


A large and sumptuous volume which tells how famous 


beauties have kept their looks, how | 

have improved their appearance, and |} y Vv 

have come to look well. It gives advice, recipes, and 
gossip. It is filled with interesting notes about titled 
ladies in all the courts of Europe. A workinvaluable to 
all society women. It is fully iliustrated, decorated 
with borders on every page, printed in ¢ s and beauti 
fully bound. Sent postage paid to any part of t 
United States on receipt of Two Dollars. Address 


Herbert 8S. Stone & Company 


11 ELDREDGE COURT 




















YO Style 


ft “ R-=858 








Five rare varieties of pottery | 
are now obtainable in 


Rozane | 


Nothing so quickly gives a 
touch of elegance to the home 
as well chosen pottery. Any 
selection from Rozane will be 
in good taste. 

The Ewer, AR-858, is Rozane Royal, 
the original Rozane Ware, hand 
decorated, having the natural colors 


—=—__— 


perfectly preserved and exquisitely 
blended with harmonious golden 
browns. 

The Vase, £-72, is one of the new 
greens, known as Rozane Egypto, 
very popular on account of its great 


utility in decoration. It is in per- 
fect harmony wherever placed. 
Rozane Mongol, 
warm, rare red; 
e Mara, Pearl finish, iridescent, 
ng to rosy pink and magenta; Ro 
W oodland, background in exquisite 
natural wood shades, design in lustrous 
golden brown 
Genuine Rozane in ail 
styles bears this mark 
Thestory of" Roza 
interesting description of 
theseclassic art wares and 
lustrates many designs 
Send for it 
Tur ROSEVILLE POTTERY COMPANY 
Sales Department, 61 
ZANESVILLE, Onto 
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Ideal Gift Books 





A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS VERSE 


$r 


vy Am 


A BOOK OF AMERICAN 
HUMOROUS PROSE 


This volume includes extracts from the works 
t American humorists Nearly everyone of note 1s repre 
Artemus Ward to Mr Dooley. 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE &CO. 
CHICAGO 


A small volume containing the best humorous 
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Country Houses in General . ’ , ‘ ; , > ‘ : . ae 
With twenty-nine illustrations and plans 
The Making of a Small Garden , ‘ H. A. CAPARN 16 
With six diagrams 



















































































Screens—Ancient and Modern ‘ ‘ - CAROLINE STEVENS TWYMAN 19 
With five illustrations 
Roadways of the Country Estate . ‘ : : ' ‘ : . ‘ . 20 
A Successful House in the Country . ; , : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ » oe 
Novelties for the Country House ; ; ‘ , ‘ . ; ‘ . 24 
A Love Tale in China . : ‘ , ‘ . EDITH LIVINGSTON SMITH 25 
With three illustrations (Courtesy of Old China) 
A Girl’s ‘*‘ Home of Rest”’ . . 7 - Designed by E. L. LUTYENs 26 
$ With three illustrations 
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; With seven illustrations 
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With five illustrations 
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: With two illustrations 
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With six illustrations 
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A BARGAIN Successful Houses, $1.50 Both, ol | Modish Millinery 


The Book of One Hundred Houses, $3.20 net PREPAID ON 3 DAYS’ TRIAL’ 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR WE will send you one of these new and correct hats, ex- 




















| press prepaid to any point in the United States. on 
HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Publishers 33 2 CHICAGO three days’ trial, ail that we ask being that you state in your 
| letter as follows: ‘ |1 #thtn three days of receipt of the hat 
i fromtise to sen you money order for the price quoted in 
soclapesttiouineindiaioaniesnesianes eee: WI ws your ad, or will return the hat to you in good condition.” 
i 
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« Paris Pattern Dress 
ery latest effect copied 








\ e had in. Mack’ oF 
NY ih th trimming in any 
YW No. B86 Price ws $3.45 
= , - — ELAPKeS> PREPAID 
= That healthful region where the air is mellowed into genial warmth by ney OO s,. | : P 

mountain and sea, where fertile acres yield rich returns to thrift, where great Sime] 9 Sit Secs 


with a brown 
crown and 


ranches are being cut into small farms, where business is good, crops are sure 
and capital finds profitable investment. One-way Colonist tickets $33 from 
Chicago, on sale daily until May 15, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Correspondingly low rates from all points. Choice of routes. Fast trains. Daily 
and personally conducted excursions. Double berth in Pullman Tourist Sleeping 
Cars only $7 through to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland without change. 


If you want to know how to go, how long it takes, and how 
much it costs, with facts about resources and climate, send 
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a lues, we i not rat ake vou 
this offer. Be sure to state the NUMBER, COLOR and PRICE your letter 


| CHARLES & COMPANY 
90-92 Fifth Avenue, - CHICAGO 






W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic Mor.'C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 
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When You 
Clean House 
Prevent 

the Drudgery 
By Using— 











Polishing Furniture with John Prepared Wa 


polishes floors and woodwork, but it is just the thing for furniture. 
elegant, and durable as a Johnson’s Wax finish. 


It is easy to apply and may be used over varnish and shellac, or all the latest wood fin 
new illustrated book—‘ The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork, and Furniture,” whic! 
Just try Johnson’s Prepared Wax the next time you clean house and you will see how 


your paint dealer will supply you, or we will. 


“<A Complete Finish and Polis/ 


Is far superior to any other wax polish, being just the right consistency to give the most 
that peculiar rich polish which is distinctively Johnsonian. It is the hardest finishing wax 1 
not dry properly, forms a sticky surface, and is always gathering dust. Johnson’s Prepares 
pound than any other. That’s why it makes a hard surface and requires far less labor 
covers larger surface, gives higher, richer, more lasting polish than any other. It does not t 


No other preparation can produce the beautiful, dur 
Have you seen it? 


not show heel marks and scratches. 
Polishing Mitt makes polishing a delight. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is sold by all dealer 
paint—14-lb. can, 30 cents; 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 6 
per pound; 4, 5, and 8 lb. cans, 50 cents per pou 
If your paint dealer will not supply you, send 
name and 60 cents (stamps or silver) and we w 
you prepaid a pound can of Johnson’s Prepared V 
and include one Johnson’s Polishing Mitt and our New 
Book “The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood\ 
and Furniture,” both FREE. Or, if you prefer, 
write for the book, which t free Di 
clean house without first seeing t book. Write fo1 


now and ask for edition HB4 


>. G. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS 





Polishing lloor with Johnson's Prepared Wax 
and Johnson’s Weighted Brush 








If you knew how much work, yes drudgery, Johnson’s Prepared Wax would save in « 
in perfect condition, you would not let this day go by without getting a can from your paint dealer. 
rhere is no finish or polish for wood which is so rich, 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


for Cleaning and 
Polishing 
Furniture, Floors 
and Woodwork 


Write for Book 
Mentioned Below 








leaning your house and keeping it 
It not only cleans and 


be obtained by consulting our 


send you free on request. 


s work, worry, and expense. Yes, 


finish to the wood and impart 
‘thers are soft. Soft wax does 
x contains more polishing wax to the 

order afterward. That’s why it 
Does not crack or flake off. Does 


on Wax finish. The New Johnson’s 





ind Cleaning Woodwork wtth John 
Pr d Was mm ep vw s 
fo § r Mitt 
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ANNUAL COUNTRY-HOUSE NUMBER 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COPYRIGHT, 1905, BY HERBERT S. STONE 


VOLUME SEVENTEEN 





EAST, WEST, HAME’S BEST 


APRIL, 1905 


PRICE, 20 CENTS A COPY. $2.00 A YEAR 


NUMBER FIVE 


THE RESIDENCE OF H. KELLY, ESQ., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COUNTRY HOUSES 


MEADE & GARFIELD, Architects 


SOME EXAMPLES OF RECENT 


HE building of a city house is more or 
less a cut-and-dried problem. The 
limitations are well defined. The 


average city lot does not offer great 
possibilities, and the architect is ham- 
pered by surroundings which are seldom 
under his control. He is powerless to pro- 


vide a setting for his work and must make 
the most of existing conditions. The country 
house is another story. The architect has 
none of the petty limitations that confront 
the city builder 
of the situation. If he fail, he cannot fall 
back on the plea of unfortunate surroundings, 


and is practically master 


IN GENERAL 


BUILDING 


lack of lawn, nor a defective backyard. It is 
a personal failure 

The lack of limitations was at one time a 
decided detriment to successful country- 
house building. Freed from restraint, many 
designers carried the poetical license of 
architecture a step too far and the result was 
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““OLD PLACE,’”’ THE SUMMER HOME OF MRS. HENRY WHITMAN, BEVERLY 
FARMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


the turreted, castelated, minareted and and the architect 
many-towered country palaces that repre- money is not the all im; eratiol 


sented the ingenunity of the architect and 


The term country 
the money of his patron—and nothing more. sarily imply a country 
This type of country house is seldom built is much more elastic tha rme! It 


to-day. Both client and architect are more signify a big stone 
nearly agreed. The client has more taste French chateau or it 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 





THE HOUSE 


osting less than five thousand 


here may be formal gardens wit] 


ns or a rustie garden of trees 
nes. The first may represent 
America’s greatest landseape 
the second may represent the 
master of the house whose 
irden 

he house may be it is eon- 
presents a certain unity that 
st unknown. This is. partly 
ter understanding betwee 


i cient. They ho longer regard 


the light of natural enemies 


ient knows that his architect 


han he does, and the wis 
vs that his client sometimes 
ibout his own wants than am 


et has the tact and courag 


wav when he is in the right 


yuses are less common. thar 
were usually failures, for 
expressed the wishes of the 
he ideas of the architect What 











ROUND PLAN, MR. KELLY’S HOUSE 


verybody suited nobody, as Is 
compromises, architectural o1 


Such remarks as the following 


nmon a decade ago. Said Mrs 
Mr. T. Square yielded to me 
of the dining-room windows 


in to him about the hall. But 


hall grows on me and I an 
[ had all that plate glass in 


om, or,‘‘We had such a time 


woodwork in our living-room 


ver could endure anything so 
I really like it and wish I had 


“ooms in the house finished that 


ver build another house I shall 


uare have his own way about it.” 


has passed when Mrs. Newhouse 


terested in the location of the 
ind the dimensions of the linen 
1 the exterior of the house. She 


ys, “I don’t care, so long as it 


ir, “Build it as you like so 
a piazza and lots of windows 


nes 


istress of the house to-be has 
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COUNTRY HOUSES 


definite ideas about every detail, and the 
piteh of the roof, the width of the beams, the 
tone of the rough cast plaster, the color of 
the cement, ete., are quite as important in 
her eves as the number of bath-rooms or the 
Women are much 
more interested in house building than 
formerly and their interest is often backed by 
knowledge. The growing desire for a simpler 
mode of living has been the root of a saner 
manner of building and in this movement 
woman has been an important factor. 
The desire for simplicity is often quite apart 
from any money consideration. The ideal 
country house, whether it cost two thousand 
dollars or two hundred thousand, embodies 
the same principles. It stands for a broader, 
truer life than is possible in the city. It 
expresses sincerity in its construction and 
simplicity in its adornment. It is free from 
sham. It may be luxurious but never artifi- 
cial. And finally it is beautiful, for, whether 
mansion or. cottage it is founded upon 


exposure of the nursery 





ENTRANCE TO HOUSE OF MR. H. C. 
LEACH, MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA 
E. M. A. MACHADO, Architect 


restraint. Such is the ideal country house. 
All the country homes in the land do not 
meet this test. There are many that do not, 
but there are many that do and the number 
is steadily increasing. 

The houses reproduced in the accompany- 
ing illustrations indicate the modern trend. 
They are mainly examples of half-timbered 
work and are with one or two exceptions, 
comparatively inexpensive. They show the 
importance of attractive surroundings. Half 
the beauty of the country house lies in the 
setting. What the frame is to the picture, 
the setting is to the house. The architect 
of the country dwelling must be somewhat 
of a landscape gardner. He must suit his 
picture to the frame or lacking a frame he 
must create one. Many a plain house has 
been made beautiful by vines and many an 
imposing house has lacked charm on account 





IN GENERAL 





A PICTURESQUE DETAIL OF ‘**OLD PLACE”’ 


Vines and shrubs are not 
designed to conceal architectural defects. 
Their mission is to soften outlines and to 
add the picturesque element. The beauty 
of stone, brick, wood, and plaster is enhanced 
by vines, but here, as elsewhere, there should 
be a restraining hand. The house should 


of their absence. 


—_ 


THE HALL OF ‘‘OLD PLACE’’ 


not be a framework for all growing and 
creeping things. The vines must themselves 
be the frame. The house must always be 
the more important 


There is something inconsistent about a 
comparatively new house covered with green- 
erv. A century’s growth has been aeccom- 
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plished by artificial means in a decade. Time is slow in the 
matter of vines. Three hundred years is not too long in 
the old country to allow for an ivy to cover walls and roofs, 
and yet our country house builder often grows discouraged 
at the end of three years if his modest structure is not 
green with vines. In America we sometimes forget the 
eternal fitness. 

The first picture shown is the residence of H. Kelly, Esq., 
Cleveland, Ohio, designed by Meade «& Garfield of that 
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bered work, displaying the sturdy 
for a country house. The lower 
east plaster and timber. The 
main portion of the house and 


Sty le se 


there is no attempt at a pé€ures ffect. The dwelling is full of quiet 
charm. The ima ition adds a f sat the base of the bricks and the 
picture is complet 

In “Old Place.” the summer hot the late Mrs. Henry Whitman, of 
Boston, the value of a beautiful ss is shown. The house would be 
interesting without the attracti\ roundings but it gains vastly in 
beauty by reason of the unusual 21 f trees and shrubs. The building 
is of a picturesque type well to the rather wild beauty of its 
setting. , 

The house is Beverly Farms, M husetts, one of the most beautiful 
spots on the north sho Mrs. W wished her home to suggest 
a Norman farm-house, and spent time and money in building this 
quaint place by the se: Many ils were designed by her, notably 
the stueco panels that ornament t le. The first story is of plaster; 
the second of gray shingles whi turned moss-green in places from 
the salt air. The first illustration sl he front of the house with its vine 
arbor and inclosed pore] The latt s used by the artist-owner as an 
outdoor room. It was ted wit ind tables and served as both 
breakfast and tea At the 1 the studio where much of Mrs. 


HOUSE OF 


Whitman’s 
adjoining estat 
The third 
From every 
chiteectural composit 
belonged origina 
on the north shor 
The big hall of this 
are rough plaste1 
stained a deep brow: 


Old Place 1 picturesque bit 





MR. A. F. MILLER, FRANKLIN, PA. 
BEEZER BR Architects 


Be ine-covered walk leading to an 


of the rear. 
cco, sl | vines make an interesting ar- 
this summer home stands 


Cabot { nd is one of the oldest properties 
is a trated here. The walls and ceiling 
neutral 1 The wainseot and beams are 


corative plaster casts and several 


big jars of yellow potte! filled wit i ches of oak leaves contribute dec- 
oration. Through a wide doorwa\ ther spacious room treated in a 
similar manner. The interior is the exterior—and this is saying 
much. 

The house of Mr. A. F. Miller, | lin, Pa., is another example of 
half-timbered work but construct ferent lines from the Kelly dwell- 
ing. There is more brick and les The brick is Jaid in patterns and 
the timbered wor! more a ma namental detail. The big outside 
chimney is an interesting featur porches are also worthy of note. 
The plans show a well-arranged int r, comfortable and commodious in 
every particulal 

The houses on page 11 are both cit nd country, but they have more or 

















COUNTRY HOUSES IN GENERAL 11 


less the country 
feeling. They 
show the popu- 
larity of shingles 
and plaster over 
paint and clap- 
boards. They also 
show the great 
gain in simplicity 
along all lines. 
In this group 
are two city 
dwellings, two 
workingmen’s 
cottages, one 
suburban home, 
and one country 
house. The latter 
is designed by 
Mr. George Har- . 
vey for George guumueneeemee = eee 


Thorne, kisq., ol 








ENTRANCE TO H. H. JOHNSON HOUSE, Winnetka, Ili- J. C. DRISCOLL HOUSE, CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO nois. Here we JAMES GAMBLE ROGERS, Architect 
MILTON J. DYER, Architect have brick and 
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PLAN OF MR. THORNE’S HOUSE WORKMEN’S COTTAGES AT BOURNEVILLE 


W. ALEX. HARVEY, Architect 
plaster again, but 
with an entirely 
different effect 
from the houses 
described. This 
design is very 
unified, and yet 
not lacking in 
variety. Itfisa 
successful house 
from every point 
of view. 

The Evanston 
house built for 
T.C. Clark, Esq., 
by Mr. W. A. 
Otis, shows a pic- 
turesque treat- 
ment of plaster 
and shingles. The 
Johnson resi- 
dence in Cleve- 
land is of brick 


T..C. CLARK HOUSE, EVANSTON, ILL. and timber and is RESIDENCE OF GEORGE THORNE, ESQ., WINNETKA, ILL. 
W. A. OTIS, Architect reproduced here GEORGE L. HARVEY, Architect 











HOUSE BUILT BY MYRON HUNT, EVANSTON, ILI 


only in part. The Driscoll house, Chicago, 
designed by James Gamble Rogers, is of 
plaster and shingles, and plaster is freely used 
in the workingmen’s cottages at Bourneville, 
built by W. Alexander Harvey. The possi- 
bilities of plaster as a building medium are 
now fully recognized and are well set forth 
in these pictures. 

When an architect builds for himself he 
becomes his own client, and the house is never 
a compromise. The structure may be of the 
roughest description, but it will exhibit certain 
characteristics that the designer has possibly 
never had an opportunity of expressing be- 





THE APPROACH 


fore. It may not be his ! ‘a ” ey 
ably is not—but it wil in tas 
a definite expression of I lity 
On this page is depicted a s ttage 
built by Mr. Myron Hu: 





pancy. ot 

It is constructed on straig nd pr he N 
duces almost a Japanese effect t npli - I 
city. Roof and side walls are s i nearly —a T 


the same tone, and the unique fence repeats i : 

the color. There is n 9 tonous ¥r aa |_|) 
e : Ee 

about this unpretentious d S SRE 

as restful as a gray day This Ist 

is dependent upon a pictures 
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First-Floor Plan,JMr. Hunt’s House 


severe outlines must be softened 
by a luxuriant background of 
trees and shrubs. This dwelling 
could not be separated from its 
surroundings without losing most 
of its charm, a fact that the 
architect-owner doubtless realized 
when he selected its location 

The Spencer Roberts house, 
page 13, is of a different type, and 
equally unlike is the house of Mr. 
H. C. Leach at Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, illustrated on page 9 
The latter is the only colonial 
house of the number. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the colonial type 
ippears less frequently in coun- 
try house building than a decade 
Inexpensive colonial 


or so ago 


A SIMPLE LIVING-ROOM FOR A COUNTRY 





houses do 
not appeal 
to either 
architect 
or client. 
When the 
type is as- 
sayed, the 
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the Geor- 
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which is al- 
Ways cost- 
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SPENCER ROBERTS, Architect 


perseded by the half-timbered 
house which yields greater returns 
for the money Out of twelve 
new houses it is safe to say that 
ten would be of the latter order 

There is great variety in the 
half-timbered St) le. The old Eng- 
lish is unlike the old French, and 
there are certain Norman types 
unlike either. The American half- 
timbered house is usually an adap- 
tion of the old English, although 
the treatment is seldom imitative. 
A glance at the illustrations in this 
article will give a hint of the charm 
and variety that our architects 
have given to this style. 

Mr. Arnold’s house, designed by 
Hunt and Eger, is a delightful 
rendering of the type, unlike any 
of the other houses shown, and yet built of “brick 
and wood and plaster.” 


ase 


The Gibson stable at Nanepashemet has sugges- 
tive cottage motives and is well adapted to the 
location, which is near the sea 

The home of Mr. A. G. Turner at Lake Geneva 
is a good example of a lakeside house, designed 
largely for outdoor life—which must always be a 
consideration in country-house building 

The living-room illustrated here shows the sim- 
plicity which should always be the dominant 
feature of country-house furnishings. Upon the 
walls is a fine green stripe paper, which is cool and 
attractive. The windows have but a single’ dra- 
pery, made of figured eretonne in green and pink. 
The floor is highly polished and contains a jute rug 
in a mixed green and tan. The furniture consists 
of plain wooden tables, chairs with rush bottoms, 
and several commodious lounging-chairs in green 
willow. The latter have cushions of pink-and- 
green cretonne. The fireplace is tiled with green 
and the andirons are brass. Candlesticks of brass 
and a green pottery lamp furnish light. Jars of 
fresh flowers provide the only decoration. 

The house built by Mr. Lawrence Buck for him- 
self is a picturesque dwelling, simple, containing 
many ideas for cottage builders. The exterior is 
rough cast plaster with green trim. The interior is 
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finished in pine, stained green, and the big 
fireplace is of ordinary red brick, oiled. The 
walls are all left in natural plaster and the 
floors of pine are stained a shade darker 
than the trim. There are no moldings and 
everything about the woodwork has been 
kept as simple as possible. There is an eight- 
inch baseboard; at the joining of ceiling and 
wall is placed a flat band of wood, and on 
either side of the doors and windows extends 
a four-inch board to the ceiling, forming 
panels. ; 

Mr. Buck has given some interesting and 
helpful figures in regard to the approximate 
cost of his house: 


NNO ce cosine 6k cosets ak Kaas $120.00 
SS a ee 430.00 
SION WOOD a 5 ns hice sss nccdinn 940.00 
MER ae le. ee sho Stns, co Babee 390.00 
Sper errs 325.00 
Sheetmetal Work ................ 45.00 
EE ib Ninn hc ina Ahern g bindood 80.00 
PUPROE WOE «on cccc ce ec east 120.00 
UI IIIIEID 3. oJ ss Scie ee amcs 420.00 
i eee renee eee 110.00 
Cement Work and Sidewalks... ... 120.00 
Electric Wiring and Bells ......... 55.00 
WreGtrie Bittures . .. .. oo kkk dw 60.00 
NN RS eT CE eee 75.00 

a ee $3290.00 


The porch of the summer house is one of 
its most interesting details. In point of truth, 
it cannot be called a detail—for it is now ree- 
ognized as one of the most important parts 
of the house. The modern porch is in reality 
an outdoor room where a large part of the 
life of the house takes place. Architects 
realize its value and treat it accordingly. It 
is given prominence, but seldom publicity, 
and here it has a great advantage over the 
piazza, which seldom offers seclusion. The 
porch as it is interpreted to-day is usually 
placed away from the approach. There may 


be a small entrance porch, but this is rather 
formal, and is seldom used as a sitting-room. 
In the summer cottage, which is often all 
porch, with a few rooms in the background, the 
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make of this residence a delightful 
summer place. It may be said 
here anent the small colonial 
house versus the small half- 
timbered one that privacy m 


easier to attain in the latter. For 


a suburban dwelling the dwarfed 
colonial home has little to reecom- 
mend it. It fails especially from 
the standpoint now In question. 

In the group of dwellings on 
nage 11 the porch is depicted in 
manifold wavs. In the beautiful 
Thorne house it is treated with 
originality and force. The entrances 
is purely formal. At one side is a 
stone terrace and at the rear is an 
inelosed porch which commands 
an extensive view of the country 


The Myron Hunt cottage has pic- 
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turesque side porches, entirely shut off from 
the street and partially sereened by vines. 
In its way the setting of this brown shingled 
home is as satisfactory as that of “Old 
Place.” soth show the charm of rustic set- 
tings. In the Spencer Roberts house the 
long, covered veranda is again seen. In Mr. 
Buck’s cottage a sort of pergola-piazza solves 
the porch question. 

It will be seen from these examples—chosen 
from houses of varving stvles, prices, and lo- 
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A COUNTRY COTTAGE, DESIGNED BY THE CRAFTERS 


calities—that the modern porch stands, above 
all things, for privacy, and that it is always 
convenient, and usually picturesque. 

Mr. E. W. Powell, in his delightful book. 
“The Country Home,” dwells upon the im- 
portance of the outdoor life of the summer 
house. “We make too much of indoors. We 
have too many curtains to shut out the sun 
light, and our fate is tied up with infinite bric- 
a-brac. In summer our only hope is to let 


in as much as possible of out of doors. If 


vour lot is nine acres, it should 
all of it be your residence. The 
garden should suggest your 
idiosynerasies, and the hedges 
and hiding-places should be 
vour features. 

“Dr. Edward Everett used 
to say, when he took his hat, ‘I 
am going in for a walk.’ When 
he stepped back indoors, he 
led it going out of his house 

for he reckoned his real 
hous to be his garden, his 


orehard, and the whole world 


In his beautiful dedication, 
Mr. Powell expresses the out- 
door feeling in a most poetic 
his book is dedicated 
to all those who weary of the 








conventionalism and confine- 
ment of city life, believe that 
the birds sing and the brooks 
laugh and the trees grow and 
the flowers blossom for them; 
and that it is on the hillside and 
among the valley slopes that 
thev find most of happiness, 


eontent and prosperity 








N whatever style it is laid out, the gen- 
eral design of a garden is more -impor- 
tant than the details of planting. For 
though, in this western hemisphere, we 

hardly look on a place as a garden that is not 
gay with flowers and, in fact, exists mainly 
for them, they cannot be invested with any 
further charm than their own if they are not 
a part of a harmonious scheme; and flowers 
in a garden ought to have not only their own 
charm, but that of the garden. The flowers 


an be moved or replaced every year; but the - 


scheme they express and decorate should be 
good and permanent, and until it is both, they 
will be misplaced, and selfish things keeping 
their beauty to themselves and adding none 
of it to things about them. 

Then we can assume that, if you have a 
patch of ground, however small, and desire to 
make it into a garden, the first and most im- 
portant thing to do is, not to lay in a stock of 
the plants or seeds that seem most alluring in 
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FIGURE 1 


the catalogue, nor of those that your neighbor 
grows with such success, but to decide how 
you will lay down your lines, how separate 
your area into flower beds, paths, and grass. 
This is one of those things that looks very easy 
when it is done, but breeds all sorts of unex- 
pected difficulties, doubts, and fears when one 
undertakes to do it. How much land have you, 
and of what shape? Do you want most of it 
in lawn, or are you willing to give most of it 
up to plants and flowers? How many flowers 
can you take care of, and are you sure that 
you can take care of so many? What kind of 
soil have you, and is your ground in good 
shape, or as it was left by the contractor who 
dug the clay and gravel out of the founda- 
tions and buried the natural topsoil under it, 
and made a lawn by covering a casual assort- 
ment of brickbats and general building ma- 
terial with a thin and smoothed-off layer of 
sterile clay? You can tell this by the general 
weary and anemic look of the grass and the 
occasional brown patches that seem imper- 
vious to sprinkling and resowing, and which 
probably cover, not very deeply, bits of board 
or other miscellaneous litter. If your garden 
soil is not well drained, you should drain it, 
always remembering that if a soil is reason- 
ably porous, it needs little or no drainage so 
long as there is some place for the surface 
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water to run off. If it is t pore vou necessary to bring in from out- 
should make it so by cu it and adding st of the material to make a garden 
sand, coal ashes, long manure, leaves, or such 1 t deep. Sometimes, when the topsoil 
material as you can get to enrich the l and table and the subsoil mineral it is q 
keep its particles separate. The more yi ing to mix them all through the 
break up and turn over th le mass, the But however deep or shallow your 
better. Il havea friend w sa at he must { always make it as thorough as 
at one time or another! ive spread four | If the soil is heavy clay so that it 
inches of coal ashesover his garden, and every c that your deep trench will merely 
thing in it grows luxuriant! rhe coal ashes basin to hold water like a flower-pot 
have no fertilizing value, but are very effec t a hole in the bottom, try to get an 
tive in lightening heavy soils. Sand and coa the lowest point in some direction 
ashes are apt to make some soils heavier if you | innot do it in any other way, and 
do not add enough of them zravel or other porous soil within five 

If you really mean to ha zarden that is eet of the surface, make a round pit 
a garden, and grass that is really grass, that feet deep and four feet wide, fill it 
will grow the best and go ¢ gest without rge stones, put a flag or some boards 


watering, take care that» soil is 1 


ugk top so that they are about eighteen 
ly cultivated and porous vi 


ler the surface, and let the water 








Some enthusiasts say three. I 9 » this 

the entire garden into this s et the flowe1 is is not a treatise on drainage or cul 

beds at least. The way to d ple so we will assume that the soil is fer- 

FIGURE 2 

ordinary digging, and plen t. Along on friable and the conditions generally 
end of your bed dig a trench eighteen inches rmakinga garden. There are so many 
wide and deep and wheel the soil to where the making it that it is difficult to mul- 
cultivation is tostop. Then spread farmyard iples that will apply to all; but it 
manure (rotted is best r the bottom of $a) the average maker of a garden 
the trench, about one w bar! L te simple. If you are going to make it 
three square yards, and dig it i cier et your lines be few and unmistak 

tiously, breaking up every cl ith the r straight as you can persuade 
spade, throwing out large stones (which will look. If informal, the same princi- 
do to build paths with) and aiming always y, only the lines will usually not be 
at thorough mixture. Put eeds, leaves Don’t scatter things around, and if 
or other vegetable matte: h the anure t in any isolated object, a flower bed, 
if you can get them; but mix everything n shrub, etec., be sure you have a rea- 
well. Now measure off another strip eigh r putting it there. Try to get an ex- 
teen inches wide, take off the top spit and breadth, which means a good deal 
put it behind you; next dig tl econd ng in one place, so that when it is 
trench eighteen inches de sing what here will be no mistake about what 
you take out to fill the first trench, manu nded to do. Whatever you make, 
ing and mixing and: breaking up at ever) ¢ enough. If you have a_ flower 
layer. Lastly, spread on top the layer of top-_ | make it wide enough, if a bed, make 
soil that you put behind yo nd you will it enough, and do not make two things 
be ready to mark out a third trench fron ne will do as well or better. If your 
which to fill the second. And til the \ ust be narrow, let there be no mis 


whole area has been tilled The material the way they run, and let them 
taken out of the first tren: be used to salient points so that you can see 
fill the last. The topsoil is | for the hat is the shape of the picture they 
upper layer to provide « fine and penetrabl ! If you are going to have a lawn, 
bed for new and tender roots 1 iggle into is large as you can, and if it is in- 
Of course, there are many soils that cannot a shrubbery, make the shrubber) 


be treated exactly like this some places 
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the conditions will let you. Use 











your planting materials in groups large 
enough to give them value as parts necessary 
tothe whole. All these principles are relative, 
and belong to a city back yard as well as a 
country estate, and the treatment of the 
former may be, in its way, as broad as that of 
the latter. A few square vards of turf and 
flowers may bear the same relation to each 
other as the scores of acres of lawn and woods 
of a great park. 

These are all the general principles that 
vecur to me as safe to set down for the con- 
templation and digestion of all sorts and con- 
ditions of folk with all sorts and conditions of 
back vards and front lawns. They are prob- 
ably very dry reading, but they are worth 
reading several times over, for they contain 
endless food for reflection by beginners and 


maestri. They were not invented by the 
writer. Perhaps the best way of giving them 


point is to select and discuss some examples 
as nearly typical of several kinds of gardens 
as one can think of. 

Probably the commonest type of small 
holding that may or should become a garden 
is a suburban lot from fifty to a hundred feet 
wide and from one to two hundred feet deep 
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FIGURE 4 


Let us imagine one of the smaller size—say 
fifty feet wide and a hundred and twenty feet 
deep. There will probably be on it a house of 
a commonplace design, one of the many in- 
ventions of the too indefatigable Mr. Shop- 
pell. The general plan will be something like 
this. Perhaps the house is placed to one side 
of the lot, but more likely in the middle. Let 
us suppose that it is at one side, for this di- 
vides the lot to better advantage, for there 
will be a good wide space on one side instead 
of a narrow one on both sides. The bit of 
ground in front of the house will be dedicated 
to the public, a sort of concession to the opinion 
of one’s neighbors, and before we take hold of 
it, will probably contain a bed 

of geraniums with some salvias " caeacaiatn 
vr cannas in front of the 


veranda; but it can hardly I 
be a part of the real garden 
in which one can fuss securely 


and dig with one’s hands in 
one’s oldest clothes. So let 
us begin by putting a hedge or 
fence across from A to B which 
will effectively screen the back 
part of the lot from curious pass 
ers-by. We will suppose that 
the entire lot is fenced. A fence 
which ean be covered with vines 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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is better than a hedge, for the latter takes a 
long time to rise to an effective height (if prop- 
erly clipped), occupies a great deal of space, 
and, especially if it is of California privet, 
which makes the best all-round hedge, it robs 
the ground at the expense of the plants 
near it. So we will suppose a fence four or 
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FIGURE 3 


five feet high along the back line of the lot, 
and along the sides as far as the front line of 
the house AB. The rest of the fence can be 
lower. If it is six feet high, you will get a real 
inclosed garden that people cannot see into 
except where and as you want them to, an 
outdoor room or conservatory which is what 
a small garden should be. A tight board 
fence is perhaps the best on the whole, but an 
ordinary picket fence of simple pattern is a 
good protection and looks well, and if you 
paint it green instead of white, it will almost 
disappear, and harmonize with everything 
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17 
the whole may be eovered with chicken 
wire netting for further protection and aid to 
the climbing plants. Now, having inclosed 
our garden, let us consider how we shall divide 
it. The best way to divide such a small ree- 
tangular flat space is, into other rectangles by 
straight lines. How shall we begin? 

Looking at the plan it seems clear that 
there will have to be a walk along one or both 
sides of the house. The needs of the groce 
and butcher can be served with one, so let us 
put it on that side where the house is nearest 
the fence, leaving the wider space on the othe 
side free to do what we please with. A width 
of 18 inches or 2 feet is sufficient for this walk, 
and if we put it 18 inches from the side of the 
house, we shall have a space ol 4 feet between 
the house and fence. 

Now we have something to start on. If we 
prolong this path through the garden we shall 
have a long straight line (usually a valuable 
asset in garden design) leaving a space of 4 
feet for a flower border between itself and the 
fence. Now a flower border is the best thing 
in a small garden, better than a bed, because 
the flowers can be displayed to greater advan- 
tage, the tall at the back, the smaller in front; 














around it. A very strong and useful fence for 
supporting vines is one of woven wire with 
large meshes six inches or more wide and iron 
supports; this would not do for the part of 
the lot that can be seen from the street. For 
the back part of the lot you can also make 
cheaper fences to hang vines on of cedar or 
other poles or sawed lumber. They could 
be made entirely of lumber about 2 to 3 
inches by 14 inches, and 1 inch square for 
the thinner strips. The posts sunk in the 
ground may be squared, or merely stout poles 
with the bark removed. The small orna- 
mental parts may be left out without im- 
pairing the usefulness of the fence, and 
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because it can be set against the protecting 
background of the wall or fence; because the 
whole forms a frame to the entire composition ; 
and because of other reasons, culminating in 
the final one, that it is the best because it is 
anyhow. Thus it seems obvious to carry a 
border and path around the back and up the 
other side, but we make it 7 feet wide, even if 
we have to sacrifice a vista, for 4 feet is not 
width enough for a good long hardy border; 
so we decide that a wide border is better than 
a vista, especially as we can get a vista on the 
other side of the house where there is more 
space available. Can we get it without mak- 
ing a path along the other side of the house? 

Yes. Make an opening in the 
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TA wiht Now let us 


fence AB in line with the walk, 


and.the eye will be led over 

3-5 grass to the point desired (J) as 

he well and more pleasantly than it 

Vis. Ad would be by a line of gravel or 

= cement. If we put a small arch 

igo over the opening, of wood or 

Bee) wire, according to the construc- 

i a tion of the fence, it will make 
Z 


when covered with roses or other 
climbers, a charming frame to 
the vista. 

another 
how far 


sketch 


plan (Fig. 2) to see 
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we have got. There is a flower border 
round three sides of the back yard and 
a system of paths that only needs one more, 
from C to D, to connect them with all the en- 
trances of the house. There is a long vista 
from the street that can be left open or closed 
as may seem best; the back is effectively 
separated from the front and made private, 
and there is a rectangular open space to be 
used as may seem best. In fact, the whole 
lot is laid out as far as its main lines are con- 
cerned, and only needs to be planted properly 
to make a very nice garden indeed. What 
shall we do with the rectangular open space? 
Leave it as a lawn, or use it all or partly as 
flower beds, or what? It would look well 
simply in grass, especially if we find a suitable 
piece of garden furniture, a vase, or seat, « 


something, and the proper place for it: we 
might try a Japanese lantern among the 


flowers at the end of the vista seen through 
the arch; and then it is an excellent place for 
walking or sitting on, drying clothes, ete. 
At this point it will be well to warn the begin- 
ner in gardening that he (or probably she) 
van find occupation for all her spare time in 
the garden as already laid out. While we are 
wondering whether we want more flowers or 
more grass, let us make a little perspective 
sketch (Fig. 3) to see how it would look as it is. 
The fence is drawn six feet high. Perhaps it 
seems bare, and we try the effect of a pair of 
vases at opposite corners of the lawn, and per- 
haps we-decide to leave them out, or to put 
one half-way between them instead; or per- 
haps a seat of stone or cement, or heavy wood 
painted white or stained brown or green on 
opposite sides of the lawn or in the borders; 
or some or none other of dozens of things. 
Perhaps we have a couple of Italian oil-jars 
or Chinese fruit-jars to dispose of, and we can 
try where they look best. Such things can 
often be picked up very cheap. 

But suppose we decide in favor of more 
flower beds. We still want some turf because 
it is the very best thing in or out of doors to 
walk on, one of the best things to look at, and 
one of the best things anyhow for reasons too 
many to mention. We can extend the path 
up to the arch and have flowers on both sides 
(see Fig. 4). Let us try a border not too wide 
to prevent one’s easily reaching the middle 
from either side, say 5 feet, on the other side 
of the paths; the edges of such a bed ought 
to be marked definitely on the side next the 
lawn (though this is not essential, and, of 
course, adds considerably to the cost) and 
dwarf box is the best, though unluckily not 
hardy in most places north of New York City. 
If box is not available, a curb of stone or cem- 
ent 2 to 3 inches thick, or bricks on end will do; 
the stones may be 12 inches or so wide and 
should be set in 5 or 6 
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to get inside, and the best place to mak: the paths about 5 feet wide and put an 
it is clearly in the center As we hav f box or stone or cement curb or bricks 
such a strong constructional e as aut I them all: or make the cross paths of 
our disposal, it seems a pit) t ti r without an edging, and the side 
do something clever with | s try ( with an 18-inch strip of grass 
ing off the corners with ce this les: or make it allin grass. Clothes- 
which will give a very smat : be set along the walks or even just 
to our little lawn. This eds. This garden has practically 
box, but if we use stone hing but paths and flower 
simpler to make it like this or wood work. 

best of all like this, simply that you do not want this 
ners. Here it will be as wel rement at all, and hate straight 
another plan (Fig. 4 r len. Whether you are right or 
make a pretty fair skelet e the point; you need not have 
us to make another opening ! ed lo not like them. In that case 
at the back to get through (A | i ¢ to do is to omit all the paths 
trv the effect of a vase in it ther gs those necessary to the house and 
can be made at B and C ogest othe | wide space round the back for 
objects, say a couple of ts : en we shall have a plan like 
in the border on the axis ( \ 6 This can be made into a de- 
don’t like them we can lea but its effeet will depend 
better to proceed cautious!) planting. You can have the 
garden furniture, for it is but you cannot have so much 
too much. Looking again : | ware as in the others, and you 
sketch (Fig. 3) the line of the e careful where you put it. You 
rather long and monotonous Japanese lantern at J or L. where 
if we should like to break it someho tl he s deep, but vou will find it difficult 
something broad and deci Suppose we atisfactory place for a vase or sun- 
try an arbor or summerhoust 

it looks very well and is eas Get ery long discussion of a very sim- 
four poles six inches or so 1 small piece of ground; but 
feet long, and sink them in the grou bout it seful to many others than fifty-foot 
2 feet 6 inches. Then fast ! ra little study of it will enable 
them. You can make a fri e intelligent schemes for pieces 
if you like. Covered with vi ( er sizes and shapes, and to ap- 
a pleasant little place to sit se already laid out. These 
cosy and hospitable air Of e plans, and ean be adapted to 
course, this is another of thos igs t] ir t rious sizes and shapes, and earried 
not indispensable, but can ( momically or otherwise, as may 
out at will. By this time For instanee, the paths may be 
paths that are really necess renerous rashes, and the beds without edg- 
allowance of flower beds ne The fences may be of 
cally passing through them here may be fences already 
grass that will be good decorat st re may be no arbor and no 
ful place for clothes posts or a rv ng dry fur though those suggested may be 
ing machine. All these can be made movabk cheaply or picked up for a song. 
with wooden sockets in the ground to receiv rs and grass for which the garden 
them, so that they do not disfigure the grou ists will grow Just as well as if they 


when not in use. 
But perhaps we desire 1 


¢ marble and wrought iron. On 
give ul rback 1 the place may be inclosed by 


vard entirely to flower beds with the nec e best inelosure for a garden) 
sary paths between them, |i 9 edging of the finest construc- 
old gardens in Salem and Bevet nd other the furniture procured regardless of 


New England towns. 


into four by cross walks 
middle. 
with a jet, a sundial stan: 
any small object of this kin 
it will look well, for this is 


tern, and has been done ove 
Then the plan will be like 





inches of sand. Make a 
trench of the requisite 
length and 15 to 18 


inches deep as narrow as 
you can dig it, put a few 
inches of sand or ashes 
in the bottom, and set 
the stones or bricks so 
that the edges are even 
on top; of course, there 


t 
ae 


att ini if 






im) it if iy 
Ah ‘ai Hr 


Then 


is to cut the space inclosed b 


In the circle we cat 


TNs 


l Ay’) 


lants will not be happier. It 
i sible to go into the details of the con- 


he things deseribed here, nor 

nd t te all the difficulties that will arise; 

t] nen will depend on your en- 

rethat perseverance, and the extent 


1) supplement your own want 
er agai love by that of the loeal carpenter 
neral practical man, your in- 
genuity in substituting 
you Can 
{ for those you cannot. 

| No attempt is made to 
SST touch on the planting, 
— f 


for this article is already 


materials get 





if , of undue length, and the 

UO question deserves at least 

thy) f apy Nl as careful and detailed 

} avs i sy ais, i Hii ah ‘atment as the plan- 
Ha nay " Wi. A iN Loan ning, and must left 


another time. 


ror 





should be an opening left 
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SCREENS—ANCIENT AND MODERN | 


UST when the screen first made its ap- 
pearance, and to what nation we are 
indebted for its invention, is difficult 

e” tospeak with certainty. 
The tendency, however, has been to at- 





SCREEN WITH SEAT 


tribute its origin to the Chinese, because for 


many years large numbers of screens with 
Chinese decorations were in use in 
the courts of Kurope, and the 
early poets did not fail to give 
the Celestials the honor of the 
invention. But from the limited 
facts to be obtained it is hardly 
safe to say when and where the 
screen first Came into use. 

Even the root of the word is 
uncertain, though we find it iden- 
tified with serinium, which means 
a shrine. The name, however, 
given it bv the French is far more 
significant, as it tells in one word 
the particular or specific use of 
the screen. Paravent, or 
tion from the wind. 

Very early we read of its value 
for this purpose, especially in ec- 
clesiastical furnishings, for while celebrating 
the mass in the large cathedrals, as well as in 
the smaller chapels, the priests were exposed 
to draughts, from which it was important 
they should be protected. In the 
old manuscripts I have found descriptions of 
screens decorated with the cross and other 
religious emblems on a silver background, 
with the borders embroidered in gold. Others 
of this period represent historie scenes, such 
as the funerals of kings and 
ecclesiastical processions. 

Sereens grew rapidly into favor in France 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
because the kings and nobles of that country 
recognized their usefulness, and encouraged 
their manufacture. In an inventory of the 
contents of the palace in Versailles, mention 
is made of a screen belonging to the Grand 
Council composed of six leaves, and decorated 
with festoons of flowers. Also one of eight 
leaves, on which was painted, at a fabulous 
price, the Fables and Metamorphoses of Ovide. 


protec- 


some of 


queens, also 


By CAROLINE STEVENS TWYMAN 


At this time many French artists of 
note were engaged in the painting of screens. 
Among these we find such names as Claude 
Audran, Jean Antoine 
Watteau, the 
brated genre painter, 
also Jean Batiste 
Qudry, court painter 
to Louis XV., and su- 
perintendent of the 
Gobelin factory, as 
well as professor of 
the Paris Academy. 
Also many other names 
famous in the history 
of French art. And 
the prices received ran 
thou- 


cele- 


one 
sand pounds. 

At South 
ton may be seen an 
example of the sereens 
of this period. It has 
twelve leaves, each ten 
feet high, and, when opened, it 
twenty-one feet. It is 


as high as 


Kensing 


measures 


decorated on both 





SCREEN 


WITH SHELVES 


with incised and raised ornaments 
painted in gold ona black background. A 
rich border, representing sacred symbols, sur 
rounds the leaves. In 
the time of Louis NIV. 
love scenes, representing 
and women in 
eostumes, 


sides 


men 
eourt were 
popular subjects for the 
decoration of sereens. 
In 1657 had 
come into such general 
use in France that we 
find mention made of 
them in the houses of 
the bourgeois, and they 
are usually described as 
covered with different 
colored serges. In 1750 


screens 


I find mention of a @& 

. rt — Lag 

screen having a tray : 
- oe 


screwed to the frame by 
meansof a brass bracket, 
19 





so that it could be raised or lowered, and 
a foot pad beneath, covered with carpeting. 

Among the Japanese a house is not con- 
sidered furnished without a large assortment 
Not only are they considered 
necessary as a protection against draughts, 
but for the privacy they afford an apart- 
ment, and the opportunity furnished for 
decoration. We find mention in Japan of 
three distinct varieties of screens, classified 
The Tseutaté, or stand screen; 
the Biobu, or folding screen; and the summer 
The stand Chinese 
origin, so proved by ancient Chinese paint- 
ings. It is usually about six feet high, and 
is composed of panels decorated on both 
sides, inclosed in frames supported by pedi- 
ments. 


ot sereens. 


as follows: 


screen. screen is of 


The folding sereen is found in three sizes, 
the largest from five to six feet high, each 
leaf being about three feet wide, while the 
smallest not exceed two feet. All of 
these varieties usually have six leaves, 
though sometimes they are increased to as 
as eight reduced to two. 
The leaves are made with latticework, and 
covered on one side with Japanese paper, 
with pictorial design, and on the reverse 

side with ordinary Japanese wall- 


does 


many leaves, or 


paper. Each leaf may have a 
separate design, or one design 
may cover the entire surface. 


There is an example, painted by 
a noted Japanese artist named 
Kano Yasunobu 1612 
1685, on which is represented a 
landscape of rare beauty. 

Sereen-painting in Japan 
reached a high stage of perfection, 
affording rare opportunities for 
the development of art, and has 
been dignified by painters of na- 
tional reputation. 


between 


MODERN SCREENS 


In the modern screen the ten- 

deney among some of our artists 

has been to increase its opportunity for use- 
fulness as well as beauty. 


The _ illustrations from 


ee | 
eee 


shown 


here are 


SCREEN WITH DIVIDED SEAT 








FOLDED SCREEN 


designs by Mr. Joseph Twyman, who placed 
great value upon the screen as an important 
factor in household furnishing. In facet, 
he felt that the folding screen offered itself 
as a perfect example for the display of art 
feeling in furniture, and could also be made 
one of the most useful of all household 
fitments. 

“Tsolated as it usually is, it affords an op- 
portunity for a decorative arrangement of 
polychromatie quality which is unbounded, it 
being more possible for a movable to receive 
decoration than the walls of our rooms, 
which are much in demand for backgrounds 
as for partitions.” 

Screens also will enable an artist or crafts- 
man to exercise his genius to develop his 
ideals in whatever material may be most 
congenial to him: for example, wood, with 
its carving; leather, with its tooling and 
glazes; and textiles, with their woven pat- 
terns: or canvas, with its painted treatment 


ROADWAYS 


A HE esthetics of roadways are quite 
easily stated. They must, of course, 
have a natural and useful function. 
Their object, primarily, is to provide 

ways of communication. They must, there- 

fore, begin somewhere and lead to some 
definite place. The short-cut roadway—the 
shortest line between any two given spots— 
has long since been discarded for the graceful 
curve. The curve is the natural line of beauty, 
and the additional length of a curved roadway 
finds ample compensation in the greater beauty 
which naturally appertains to that form. 
Straight roads are, of course, both distine- 
tive and valuable, especially when the estate 

is a large one, and it is possible to run a 

straight road for a considerable distance, 

bordering it the mean while with plants and 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


—all of these mediums lend themselves readily 
to the telling of a story in color or ornament 

Among the examples gi n 
Twyman’s designs, No. 1 shows one side of a 
screen extended at full length, with a cush 
ioned seat in the center. 1 end panels 
may be drawn around the seat for shelter, 
as shown in figure No. 2. No. 3 illustrates 
the reverse side, which is equally interestir 
though different in charact 
for books, or a bit of pottery his sereet 
may be stretched across th Llle 
room, making it serve a doubk 
the occasion may require. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7 is a more complicate 
example, showing considerab| ity 
its construction. It may be so arranged as 
to furnish two cushioned seats opposite eac] 
other, and divided by 
the leaves being closely 
folded together, or the 
seats may be placed 
side by side; while, 
again, the seats may be 
separated so as to fur- 
nish room for a small 
table, chair, or any 
other piece of furni- 
ture, 

No. 8, though de- 
signed by Mr. Twy- 
man, was decorated by 
Miss Luey Twyman. 
Wooden panels form 
the lower part of this 
screen, while the upper 
ones are made of can- 
vas, decorated in a 
medizval fashion, the 
subject being the story 
of Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

On the first leaf the 
church is represented 
by a group of Bene- 
dictine brothers in the 
garb of their order. 
On the next is shown 
the queen surrounded 





minh mali Hele, 


WOODEN 





men of her court. On the third 
group of peasants, to whom the 
irrying bread, as has been her wont. 
1 opposition to her husband’s orders. 
On 1 ist panel is the king, accompanied 
obles. He comes upon the queen 

ind, suspecting her of disobedience, 
to disclose the contents of 
when, lo! a shower of red and 
fall to the ground. The king 
everence upon his queen, recog- 
his miracle a proof of her sainthood. 


y 


| tory Mr. Twyman put into words 
ted ribbon. 
large part of our education to know 


furniture we should have in our 
1 the folding offers an 
beauty and usefulness 


screen 





SCREEN WITH CANVAS PANELS 


OF THE COUNTRY ESTATE 


shrubs, or wholly inclosing } 
treatment. This, however, is something 
quite different from the straight bit of road 
that leads directly from the entrance to th 
grounds to the main doorway of the house 
The latter is a system of planning that has 
some advantages; but obviously it is a systen 
which should only be used when 1 
tages are clear and pertinent 

But, whatever the form of the roadway may 
be, it is thoroughly evident that its «stheti: 
effect is vastly helped by the treatment of its 
borders. These may be of grass, of flower 
beds, of shrubs, of trees, or n 
these, arranged as seems best. In many 
successful roadways, the arrangement of the 
plant border is apparently natural, if not 
absolutely so, and such forms of road gardet 


rally enormously successful. It 
deed, that a roadway can be 
lg estate of moderate size 
e artificial planting, and the duty 
lesigner, then, is to design his 
inv artificiality in the surround- 


Sean through an 


the roadbed, its width, its 
ph erties, in a word, have also a 
part esthetic effect of the road, but 
t] nts are comparatively subordinate 

idside planting in considering 
The roadway is, of course, 


utilit in its purpose, but its value is so 
creat eightened by esthetic treatment, 
und tl re especially by esthetic border 
desig it the immediate surroundings sare 


chiefly responsible for the final effect. 


i 














A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 


AN INTERESTING 


HOUSE which has been remod- 

/ eled five times and which was 
l originally a school-house has 

claims to distinction. That it 
is a successful house may be inferred 
from the accompanying illustrations, 
which were taken after the fifth remod- 
eling. The building began its career as 
the first school-house in Lake Forest, 
and one of the first in the eounty In 
a part of the country where landmarks 
are not uncommon, this quaint dwelling 
is of interest. Its white clapboards and 
shingled roof are duplicated over and 
over in New England, but are unusual 
in the locality where it is placed. The 
picture taken before the latest altera- 
tion shows a somewhat prim edifice, still 
retaining its school-day outlines. It was a 
comfortable house, but not a beautiful one. 
The exterior was without interest, and the 
interior contained nothing of note. 

Mr. Hugh M. G. Garden has designed many 
yvood things. and this ex-school house, now 
the summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. 
Hubbard, must take rank as a very success- 
fulexample of remodeling. From the illustra- 
tions “before’’ and “after” and from the plan, 
t will be seen that the living-room has been 
enlarged, that the dining-room has an exten- 
sion, that the porch has been widened, and 
that space has been gained generally and at 
no expense of simplicity. It is a decided im- 
provement over the old arrangement. The 
exterior is interesting, but the interior is 
the thing. Mr. Garden and Mrs. Hubbard 
worked together in the decorating. Everv- 


BEFORE REMODELING 





EXAMPLE OF REMODELING 


thing has been kept very simple and 
hereby hangs a sermon. The rooms are 
convincing object-lessons, and as such 
they are of value. 

Tue House Beavutirut has recently 
published a series of interiors notably 
for their execrable taste. The rooms in 
this old house are the antipodes of these 
over-crowded, over-decorated, bedecked 
and begilded apartments. They show 
what it is well to follow, not to avoid. 

The charm of this dwelling lies in its 
simple—and what to many people would 
seem—scanty furnishings. But this is 
where the art comes in. If, as some one 
has said, the success of a story depends 
upon what is left out of it, so the suc- 
cess of a room depends largely upon 
what it does not contain. As a successful 
room the dining-room of this house leaves 
little to be desired. It is not a picture- 
gallery, nor is it a museum, but a dining-room, 
pure and simple. It perfectly fulfills its pur 
pose. The room contains old furniture and 
silver, but these are not placed there for orna- 
ment. They are first of all for use. That 
they happen to be beautiful is also true. The 
sideboard contains nothing that is not essen- 
tial to the table. The tall candlesticks are 
used daily. The articles of silver and of glass 
that are used only on occasions are placed 
elsewhere. This a most uncommon circum- 
stance. Most sideboards display the entire 
silver and glassware of the household. Every- 
thing is “out” that may be required for a 
year. Concealment in the matter of silverware 
is an unusual trait, though not a dark one. 





AFTER REMODELING 
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TWO VIEWS OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


























There is not a picture in this 
room. The walls are unadorned 
save for the paper, which carries 
a decorative design in shades of 
tan and old blue with a little 
green. No pictures are needed 
with the ever-changing pictures 
of branches and leaves seen 
through the diamond panes over 
the sideboard. This window is 
one of the most charming things 
in the house. There is a narrow 
border of green glass outlining 
the plain glass which repeats the 
green of the paper and makes a 
frame for the green boughs out- 
side. The room, architecturally, 
is very satisfactory. There is 
much remodeling here. Mr. 
Garden added the sweep of win- 
dows and the doorway, the latter 
not being seen in the illustration. 
There is not a superfluous line or 
decoration in the room. Wise 


THE ATTRACTIVE DINING-ROOM 
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architect and thrice wise mistress 
of the house. 

The living-room is a cool, sum- 
mery place, papered in a gray- 
green, and curtained in white 
muslin. The woodwork here. as 
elsewhere, is painted white. The 
old chimneypiece, faced with 
gray-brown brick and capped 
with a narrow shelf, occupies one 
corner. There are few things on 
the shelf and few pictures on the 
wall. With the exception of 
several mahogany pieces, the 
furniture is inexpensive. Rattan, 
stained green, and a few chairs 
of willow comprise the pieces. 
The lamps and small belongings 
of the room are well selected. 
The arrangemerit of furniture, 
rugs, and curtains is admirable. 
The rest of the house is rather 
bright, but here everything is 


Continued on page 45) 








NOVELTIES FOR THE COUNTRY HOUSE 
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OUNTRY house furnishings should be 
simple, airy, and easy to keep clean. 
Cool-looking papers, furniture with- 
out upholstery, curtains of plain de- 

sign, are requisites for comfortable country 
living. Every year the variety of materials 
for summer furnishings increases and the be- 
wildered housekeeper now suffers from an 
embarrassment of riches. Time was when 
rattan furniture was the accepted type for the 
summer cottage. Now there are a dozen styles 
of light weight furniture—bamboo, willow, 
rattan, raffia, hickory, ete.—all in strong 
simple shapes and stained charming greens 
and browns. Dotted and plain muslin were 
once the curtain standbys, but now the list 
of “window goods” would fill a chapter. 
There are cretonnes and chintzes, linen and 
cottons, homespuns and crépes, prints and 
taffetas, and many nets and muslins that are 
known by various names and numbers. 
Effective curtains more than any other one 
thing ‘‘make” the country room. That they 
should be simple goes without saying; stuffy 
window draperies are particularly out of 
place in the country house. They should be 
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been popular for several years are still in us in the house. Spending a large part 
but the effect is less flowery t! year ag ntry day with real leaves and trees, 
Another bedroom plan: tr eare for paper trees and leaves 
house of 1905 has a lattice paper of green ove e. There is an argument on both 
which and through which green rose leaves Much depends on the kind of house, 
are climbing. A rose ‘‘cr vas designe setting, ete. The old-time floral] 
for this, but was discarded in favor of a lattice seldom satisfactory. Their use 
paper of leaves and pink roses. The gre try house was a mistake. But the 
lattice covered the walls to the white cornic new flower papers are so unlike 
and the green and pink latt ed rs that the question has an en- 
the ceiling. The room ha effect of ferent aspect. They are sosimple 
bower with a rose canopy. On the floor was lecorative, so good in design and 
one of the new Japanese mattings i tur hey cannot be ignored. Where a 
fiber color over which a tervals wer r effect is preferred a two-toned paper 
green disxs with leaves and flat pink flowers shade of green is usually satisfactory, 
The rugs were of matting with green border being nearly of the same scale. — 
The windows, which were long, were curtail 

ed in printed cotton in the s: ereen lattice PEACOCK FRIEZES 

work. The furniture was white enamel of th this paper a decorative frieze is 
plain design. The lo ssing-table was imes used, and in that case nothing is 
covered with cretonne i ttern like the ttractive than the peacock pattern. 
ceiling, and over this was fitte f plate \ te curtain is a little lifeless with this 
glass. This is an Englis heme, but con For such emergencies there are 
paratively new in this count! \ sereen of s, chintzes, and linens stamped with 
three panels in plain pink ! th whit yest of peacocks. In Seotch madras 
frame completed the furni e found a very bold peacock design, 


fresh and dainty, and always part of the dec- 
orative scheme. The praises of white mus- 
lin have long been sung, and there are many 
places where the white curtain, ruffed or dot- 
ted,ischarming. Ina room with white paint 
and a figured paper, the plain muslin is always 
cool and dainty and unobtrusive. The print- 
ed linens and cottons are so decorative that 
their use is advised where possible. Curtain- 
maker and paper-maker have united their 
efforts in order to produce attractive country 
rooms. There are papers and cretonnes that 
exactly match, and there are other effects 
based on the laws of contrast. 


BEDROOM SUGGESTIONS 


One charming bedroom scheme is carried 
outin gray. The paper is one of Zuber’s crea- 
tions in two tones. The furniture is bird’s-eye 
maple stained Austrian gray. The matting 
is gray also, upon which Japanese rugs in gray 
and old pink are placed. The curtains are 
of English gray linen with a Tudor rose pat- 
tern in pink and green. There is a screen of 
gray wood with cretonne panels in similar 
design. The washstand has soft green tiles 
and the bowl and pitcher are a plain green 
also. 

The trellis and lattice papers which have 


¢ on rods without fulness, the 


rit 


JAPANESE EFFECTS te as decorative as stained 
Another bedroom was ti 

having a paper in whit 

blue ground. At the 

muslin curtains with ot! 

blue cotton crépe. Th 

ameled white and the rest 


now 1s to keep everything 
Reed and raffia furniture with 
eces of a heavier type to give 
intosucharoom. Rugs may 


r or inexpensive as one chooses. 
rattan painted white. Ther el ul x of the floor covering is the prin- 
white rugs on the es ¢ ng Violent reds would spoil the 
plain blue at the doors. TT! cour ite the walls, and practically 
terpane of plain blue, and there were plain blu cocks. Way, Pequot, Abnakee 
slips for the pillows. The scre Ja Japanese ones if they are in tune, 
anese reeds and the washst et was ol! I tisfactory with such a scheme. 
blue Japanese pottery. intry room had on its walls a pine 

These bedroom schemes wet mpleand t per. Upon a white ground were small 
inexpensive, the object being in ea use to resembling those toy trees found in 
have the rooms dainty and spotless, and t Ar] \bove the paper, which end- 
contain nothing unnecessary. In the living- « narrow shelf, was a peacock frieze. 
room of the country house there is grea \ ng with the peacocks were the stiff 
scope for variety, but the underlying pri rees—the whole scheme being green 
ciples are the same. warm tan. The ceiling was 

Where the walls are finished in plaster th The curtains were cider cloth dyed 
home-maker has no care of the paper \ This material is a coarse meshed net 
plastered room is comparati\ a furnished t durability. Figured linens in blue, 
room. There: is tittle t thereafter 1] orange were used in the room. 
Where paper is to be uzed there is as greata 17 rniture was painted green and there 
field for success or failure, :* in the city living few cushions in plain orange, and 
room. Some people do not ¢ for outdoor where the colors were blended. 
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Another room had, above a high wainscot 
of white, a paper with small orange-trees, set 
stify. A java print in green and orange was 
used at the windows. The upholstery—what 
little there was of it—was plain green. 


COOL EFFECTS 

A country hall was made interesting by a 
foliage paper in maple boughs, the furniture 
being covered in English glazed chintz of the 
same pattern. Curtains that hung against a 
long staircase window were of net upon which 
maple leaves cut from cretonne had been ap- 
pliqued. The result was quite unusual. The 
window with its leaf decoration had the effect 
of maple boughs. Everything was green and 
white and cool looking. This was a summer 
house. In winter this hall had so completely 
the outdoor feeling that it gave one the 
shivers. In summer it was charming, and 
appeared to lower the thermometer fifteen 
degrees. 

A morning-room in a country house has the 
“Cherry-ripe” pattern, designed by Jefferey. 
There are fat robins and plump cherries, and 
gay leaves and flowers, on this paper. Simi- 
lar in character, but not quite so bright, is the 
“Teynham”’ design, also English. There are 
bluebirds here and a wonderful tulip-tree with 
scarlet flowers. The ground is-pure white, 
and makes white paint rather imperative, 
although bright green paint matching the 
leaves would not clash. For these bold 
papers are printed linens and cottons that are 
so similar in treatment that the effect is al- 
most the same. Where nets are used those 
of acoarse mesh are best. Cider cloth is quite 
new. Then there are Singapore and Anato- 
lian nets, Vitrage and linen mesh. Cretonne 
is preferred by many decorators to chintz, 
which loses most of its gloss in washing. In 
England the glaze can be renewed after wash- 
ing, but in this country no one has vet gone 


A LO 


e HE every-day plates from which we 
eat our dinner are apt to be prosaic 
things, and though they be embel- 
lished with beautiful designs and 

color,one does not connect them with fairy 

tales of the mystic order where every one 
lived happily “forever afterwards.” Yet 

there are unexpected romances, even in a 

china-closet, if one would only seek them 

out; and on the blue-and-white willow- 
ware plates, so familiar in many a home 
where love of the old-time patterns linger, 
will be found a love-story photographed in 
“blue print,” so to speak, that has come 
down through the centuries 
These were Chinese centuries, for the 
pattern is very old, but the first willow- 
ware was made in England in 1780, the 


Caughlev pottery making the first from Chi- 
nese designs. Nowadays other potteries have 
adopted the style, and the Chinese love-story 
Princess and her Youth, and their 
refuge island, are copied even on the cheap- 


of the 


est imitation china, but the design is often 
varied, and differs in several slight respects. 





into the “glossing’’ business. French and 
English cretonne are still in favor. English 


patterns as arule are simpler. The new Eng- 
lish patterns have a charming stiffness that 
well suits unpretentious surroundings. The 
Tudor rose occurs over and over, and there are 
other rose patterns that are quaint and prim. 
Egyptian cottons are especially interesting 
this season. They are English in design, and 
like other English stuffs, are extremely satis- 
factory. French cretonnes are more luxu- 
riant in design. They differ from English 
eretonnes as Zuber papers differ from those 
of Jefferey or Sanderson. 

American fabrics are growing more at- 
tractive each year, and to those patriotic per- 
sons who believe in patronizing home indus- 
tries, the variety is interesting and extensive. 
Colonial designs are often well adapted for 
the country house. With white paint and 
mahogany furniture the beauty of the old 
designs cannot be questioned. There are pat- 
terns that are genuinely old, being copies of 
old designs, and there are those that are 
merely old in treatment. The reproductions 
of the papers in the Wadsworth-Longfellow 
house are well known. There are other and 
bolder effects that are finely adapted for halls 
and dining-rooms. Where the quaint land- 
scape and pictorial papers have the proper 
setting, they are unsurpassed. 

In the small things of the 
is great scope for originality. Costly bric- 
i-brac is distinctly out of place, and 
cheap imitations are no longer tolerated. 
Lamps, candlesticks, bowls for flowers, etc., 
supply both the useful and the beautiful, 
and when these are well selected the question 
of “ornaments”’ is settled. Peasant pottery 
is desirable for summer use, being simple 
and decorative. Flower receptacles and 
bases for lamps may be chosen from this 
coarse ware. Brittany china, painted in 
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flowers and birds, is always interesting, and 
contributes bright notes of color to dining- 
room or living-room. One or two hung on. 
the wall are extremely effective. There are 
candlesticks in this gay china that are well 
suited for bedroom use, and there are tall 
sticks of green Flemish ware that are also 
worthy of note. In some of the shops are 
large saucer candlesticks of brass, with glass 
chimneys. These are new and decidedly 
convenient. The chimneys are of decorated 
glass and shaped like inverted bells. They 
are copies of the old shade-chimneys of 
colonial days. The word “chimney” is not 
quite adequate nor is “shade,” if used in 
the modern meaning. These candlesticks 
are useful for halls and porches, or in any 
other draughty place where light is needed. 

A Japanese porch candlestick is an attrac- 
tive novelty. It is three feet high, and is 
protected by a lacquer and paper shade. 
In general appearance it looks like a gigantic 
tulip. 


PORCH ACCESSORIES 


Porch accessories continue to multiply. 
A new screen, made in this country, is mod- 
eled on the Japanese reed design. It is of 
narrow wooden slats, stained green, and set 
in a frame of brown wood. A raffia chair 
has a high hooded back patterned on a 
sedan chair. This is not a new idea, but is 
carried out in better designs this year. 
The round settle-table is a desirable porch 
stand-by, serving several purposes. The 
Hindo or East India chair continues to be 
one of the most popular pieces of porch 
furniture. The charms of “Old Hickory” 
furniture are well known. No porch seems 
quite complete without it. 

Designs in furniture on the 
better this year than ever. 


Continued on page 48) 
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The rather 


VE TALE IN CHINA 


Look for a blue willow-ware plate in your 
china-closet and trace out the story which it 
tells you as follows: 

Once upon a time there lived a beautiful 
Princess in the land of China, and of course 
she was in love, as all maidens in that 
mystical long ago should be; but she 
loved a man who, though good and fair in 

the eyes of men, was not a Prince. 

This was in the time of the Emperor 
Hwang, and his chief Mandarin, the father 
of the love-lorn Princess, was wroth when 
he heard the tidings, and said, “ Ye shall 
not marry this youth who is not of a royal 
house; my daughter of the Orient must 
wed a Prince.” 

Look at the right-hand of the plate and 
see the stately house where lived this cruel 

Mandarin, and his daughter, the Princess. 
Back of the house is a marvelous fruit-tree, 
and in the shade of this bountiful orange- 
tree—if oranges it bore—the lovers held 


secret converse, and walked when the stars 
came out in the blue willow-ware sky. In 
front of the house is a lattice fence, cutting 
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across a straight path from the Mandarin’s 
house to the “border’’-land. To the left of 
this path is a quaint little bridge, and leaning 
over the water beside it is a quaint willow- 
tree, which gives the willow-ware its name. 

On the bridge you will see three figures. 
This is the little China Princess, who is 
running away with her lover, who is not of a 
royal house, and the kind old gardener, who 
cares for them both, is helping them escape 


A GIRL’S HOME OF 


N these strenuous days, it is no un- 

common thing for ladies worn out with 

the activities of society, or debutan- 

tes overwhelmed by the gayeties of 
their first season, to take to a “rest- 
cure” for a month or so, and there’ re- 
collect their damaged vitality. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that life should be so 
wearing when responsibilities seem so light; 
but “rest-cures” are fashionable pastimes. 
Obviously, also, they are of vast benefit to 
many people, and the fact that they are 
becoming a fad with certain classes in no 
way lessens their value—to those who need 
them. 

In England a “home of rest” has been 
established which has so many attractions 
that it should be full all the time. It is 
called “‘Goddard’s” and is located four miles 
from the railway that leads to London. 
Against a background of fir-trees and green 
woods, high up in the beautiful wildness of 
the most beautiful part of high Surrey, on an 
ancient property situated just within the 
gates of Abinger Common, you may see a 
building which is unique in England, says a 
writer in The Girl's Realm. Your way to it 
is such as will enable you to believe that 
England in certain aspects is the garden of the 
world. White roadways wind through gentle 
green lanes and flower-studded meadows. 
In early spring the lanes are starry with blue 
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from the cruel Mandarin. They hope to 
reach the beautiful, impossible island that 
is all blue in the uppel! left-hand corner 
(surely Kipling’s blue roses must have 
bloomed here), and they will take the im- 


possible little ferry-boat rowed by the im- 
possible little man in the craft, aided by the 
friendly old gardener. But alas! when they 
had escaped, the cruel father follows them and 
means to kill them both; but the good fairies 
of China land take pity on the devoted lovers, 
so that the father does not find them; for see 
they have been changed to the two birds that 
hover close to the wonderful tree, and her 
they have lived and loved in bird form “ever 

afterwards,” setting the blue sunrises and 
sunsets to music with their songs. As | 
said, there are many differences, even in 
the genuine willow-war If the bills of 
the birds touch each other, the plate is very 
old. Sometimes the fruit-tree bears more of 
a harvest than on other plates; sometimes 
the bridge does not show the lovers passing 
or it may show one man, which is of cours¢ 
the cruel father gone on his quest; some 

times the birds have sweeping tails 
sometimes not. But whatever the littl 
differences, this pattern tells this love-story 
that Chinese housekeepers have told to their 
children and grandchildren fron 
to generation, and the lover birds still hover 
over the orange-trees on the willow-ware 
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Designed by E. L. LUTYENS 
speedwell and white anemones, purple and 
scented with violets. 

Through dreamy little villages, by pic- 
turesque houses and quiet homesteads, gar- 
dens blossoming with flowers and glowing 
creepers, you at last arrive high up at the 
gateway which gives an entrance to Abinger 
Common, and also to a property which still 


retains its ancient name of ‘“Goddard’s.”’ 
Nothing more appropriate has been intro- 
duced into a sunny green landscape than this 
house of snowy walls, of latticed windows, 
of wide flag-stoned gardens. The way 
‘farer may chance to see the white gables 
of just such enchanted other places in Eng- 


land, but none of these possesses the history of 
“Goddard’s,” nor unlatches its gates to quite 
the same kind of visitors. The owner has 
made a home for other people to live in—a 
place for those who spend their lives under 
hard and strenuous conditions, nursing, 
working in a relentless London, which spares 
neither strength nor energy in its service. 
“Goddard’s” is open to women who require 
a few weeks’ complete rest, and have no 
adequate means of personally obtaining it. 
The house was designed and built, not by 
any means, in the ordinary “home” manner, 


with just enough of comfort and appointment 
to make it habitable. It is a work of art, 
ably and beautifully planned by one of the 


| 


best domestic architects of the day. 








CLEWS WILLOW 


i-closets. Perhaps the pattern will 
be quite done away with. Many love 
sign who looked at it as merely a 
blue-and-white picture on grand- 
r’s bountiful table, but knowledge of 
tle China Princess and her lover, who 
e picture into a story, may add 
charm to willow-ware, in your 
as it did in mine; for “all the world 
ver 





REST 


talents of the trained collector have 


ht under this one roof some delightful 
ples of very fine old furniture in perfect 
rvation. The house, it would appear, 


en built appropriately round these, and 
as appropriately into the surrounding 
ape. Itis above everything an English 
every decoration and appointment 
typical of the art and resources of that 
f England into which it has been intro- 
The old building on the property 
as Motts, a picturesque old English 
is retained in the grounds as the 


ner’s house, yet the two, old and very 


1 entire and beautiful harmony 

e another. Old flagstones have been 
d to form in the new building the 
d courtyards which make its garden 
among modern gardens. Old mill- 
are introduced in a most charming 
r to form the base of a sun-dial, to 
the flagstones into a center, to pro- 
he wide round step for adoor. A wall 
n terraced to form an old-fashioned 
irden, where sweet flowering plants, 


tten in our flatly bedded modern gar- 


} 


rrow luxuriantly. Mr. E. L. Lutyens, 


rchitect of the house, collaborated with 
vell-known lady gardener, Miss Ger- 
Jekyll, in the making of this beautiful 


The result is that her one may 
grow almost any kind of open-air 
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plant, from the Alpine 
varieties in the flag- 
stone openings to a 
stately procession of 
roses in the rose-gar- 
den. 

Mr. Lutyens has ob- 
viously used the Sur- 
rey materials and tra- 
ditions as much as 
possible in the carry- 
ing out of his concep- 
tion of an English 
home. The dipping 
well in the garden 
court is patterned with 
stones, called “ garnet- 
ed joints”; small 
stones let regularly 
into plaster as though 
nails had been driven 
in, thus giving between 
the heavy stone work 
the pretty beaded line 
so noticeable in many 
old Surrey buildings. 
The roof of the house, 
partly tiled, is towards 
its eaves covered with 
old stone slabs brought 
from Horsham with 
the moss on them. 
Indoors, fine old 
wooden balustrades 
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THE COURTYARD AND ONE WING 


THE COURTYARD WITH THE DIPPING WELL 
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are introduced as 
panels into cupboard 
doors, etc. The wide 
bricked fireplaces are 
backed with grate- 
backs dating into the 
seventeenth century. 
The wood work of the 
house is raftered and 
unpolished, the floors 
are covered with rush 
pleatings in some 
rooms, the walls are 
unpapered and white. 

And yet, into this 
house, typical of 
ancient days, in per- 
fect harmony is let 
comfort and modernity 
in the most appropri- 
ate and artistic man- 
ner. Though wood 
fires blaze in pictur- 
esque fashion on the 
bare bricks of an old- 
world fireplace, extra 
heat when required is 
introduced throughout 
the large rooms and 
corridors by means of 
radiators. Side by 
side with furniture of 
dignified age and as- 
pect is such a piece of 
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modern work as a grand piano, taking an 
equal rank because of an unpolished wood 
case charmingly designed by Mr. Lutyens. 


HE possibilities of back-yard bee-keep- 
ing in cities are as yet known only to 
afew people. But before telling what 
has been done in this line, let me intro- 

duce you to some of the things it is well to 
know at least a little about before getting the 
bees in order to produce honey—that best 

of all sweets with which mankind has been 
blessed. 

First, a well-organized colony of bees in 
an ordinary hive consists of one queen, 
several hundred drones, and _ perhaps 
thirty or forty thousand workers. The 
queen or mother-bee lays all the eggs that 
produce the bees for the continuance of 
the colony. During the busy time of the 
vear—say from May 1 to August 1 in this 
latitude—the queen may average some- 
thing like 2,000 or 3,000 eggs per day, de- 
pending upon the comb-space and the 
amount of work the other bees of the colony 
do, for in a good honey season, the workers 
























OLD FLAGSTONES COLLECTED TO FORM THE FLOWERED C% TYARD 
Throughout this hous evel ts and adjusts, the result is har- 
where evident that art is tit right. The house has many 
dependent on a_ period er al teristics worthy of reproduction. 


BACK-YARD BEE-KEEPING 


GEORGE W. YORK, Editor of the “‘American B rnal’ 
die off very rapidly, las g \ ut s colom may not become extinet for 
weeks—really wearing t! ung bees. The drones are 
incessant toil. A queen real fro fed by the workers, and during a 
the egg in 16 days. ‘ ectar they are often driven from 
queen is about three years tarve and perish. A drone is 
Drone-bees are the ma | ! rom the egg in 24 days. <A very 


et in relation to the drone is 
of successful breeding results 

his own life. 
hird class, or worker-bees, are the 
he colony, doing both the gath- 
nectar from blossoms in the fields 
various indoor work in their 
utiful.””’ As mentioned before, 
s live only about six weeks dur- 
busy season of summer-time, hence 
ces must be taken by new re- 
QUEEN very short intervals. They are 
(Magnified about one-third | from the egg to the hatched bee in 
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toil not. neither do they s; 


pi will be understood that it is 
office seems to be that of fertilizing in orde1 


ssible here to do more than simply 
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to touch on the natural history of the bee, 
exceedingly interesting though it is, hence the 
reader is referred to standard works on the 
honey-bee, among which authorities are Pro- 
fessor A. J. Cook’s Bee-Keepers’ Guide: or. 
Manual of the Apiary, and Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee. 

Previous to 1851 bees in this country were 
kept in boxes of various styles and sizes. In 
that vear Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, 
a Presbyterian 
clergyman, aman 
of deep piety and 
scientific attain- 
ments, as well as 
a great student 
of nature, in- 
vented what has 
since been known 
as “the movable A, Super. B, Brood-Cham- 
comb-frame,’’ ee yom boergp eon ff a 
and thus com- super. E, four sections in a 
pletely revolu 


holder. 

tionized the keep- 

It rapidly raised the hap-hazard, 
uncertain methods of -honey production to a 
scientific plane, where it has developed into a 
universal business that now claims some four 
hundred thousand devotees in the United 
States alone. 

The movable frame most generally used is 
175% inches long and 91¢ inches deep, inside 
measure. It has a top bar with end pre 
jection which rests on rabbets cut in the in- 
side upper edge of the end boards of the hive. 
The majority of the hives used have either 8 
or 10 of these frames of comb in the 
lower part, 





BEE-HIVE 


ing of bees. 
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either 24 or 28 honey-sections, about 4 inches 
square. These rest on tin supports. In them 
the bees store their surplus honey, about a 
pound in each section. These, when filled, 
are removed from the hive, and are offered 
for sale in grocery stores. 

No doubt the reader has also seen in gro- 
ceries liquid honey in glass jars. This is the 
same kind of sweet, only removed from the 
comb. It is done by shaving off the cell-cap- 
pings with a honey-knife, and then placing 
the uncapped frame of comb in a wire-cloth 
basket with gearing, which is made to revolve 
very rapidly within a tin or galvanized-iron 
ean, called a “honey-extractor,” and thus 
by centrifugal foree the liquid is thrown 
through the wire-cloth against the inside of 
the can. It then runs to the bottom and is 
drawn off through a faucet. The empty 
comb is replaced in the hive, and the bees 
refill it with honey, when the extracting 
operation may be repeated. Thus the bees 
are saved the building of so much comb, and 
can devote 
their time 
wholly to 
gathering 
and storing 
the honey, 
with the ex- 
ception, of 
course, of M 
secreting A SHEET OF COMB-FOUNDA- 
the wax TION IN A LONGSTROTH 
with which MOVABLE FRAME 
to re-cap 
the re-filled honey-cells. 

In order that bees may be managed with 
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ease and safety it is necessary to use a face 
protection—made of coarse black veiling— 
and also a bellows apparatus containing in a 
connected fire-box lighted wood or rags. 
With this arrangement, known as a “bee- 
smoker,” sufficient smoke can be blown upon 
the bees to cause them to retire to the lower 
part of the hive, and thus the skilful operator 
receives very few stings, and often none at all. 
Some beginners also wear 
rubber gloves in order to 
prevent their hands being 
stung; but, after working a 
short time with bees gloves 
are found to be more or less 
a nuisance, as they interfere 
with the rapid and easy 
handling of the frames and 

other parts of the hive. 
Within the frame shown 
herewith there is a full sheet 
of what is known as “comb 
foundation.” This is formed by rolling out 
warm beeswax in thin sheets, which are then 
run between two metal rollers (clothes- 
wringer fashion), one roller having cell-shape 
projections and the other cell-shape indenta- 
tions. Thus the plain beeswax sheet comes 
out with the impressions of the honey-cell 
bases on either side of it. These finished 
sheets of beeswax are from 1-16 to \% of an 
inch in thickness, and are fastened in the 
brood-frames, on which the bees begin their 
work. It aids them greatly thus to have 
their work begun. They at once start to 
draw or build out this wax comb-foundation 
into honey-comb, by thinning it down to the 
thickness of their natural comb, and also 
adding to it 


HONEY-EX- 
TRACTOR 





or ‘“‘brood- 
chamber.” as 
it is called. 
Here is the 
home of the 
queen, where 
she lays her 
eggs which 
produce the 
bees. that 
storethe hon 
ev gathered 
as nectar 
from the my 
riads of blos 
soms that 
bedeck the 
lawns and 
fields. 
Above the 
brood-cham 
ber of the 
hive, at the 
proper time 
(in this lati 
tude about 
June 1st) is 
put a “su 
per,”’ being : 
topless and 
bottomless 
box, about 5 
inches deep, 
in which are 


firmly held 
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such extra 
wax as may 
be required 
to complete 
it. The comb 
foundation 
used in the 
surplus or 
section hon- 
ey, sold for 
table use, is 
much _ thin- 
ner than that 
put into the 
brood-cham- 
ber frames. 
Perhaps, 
on an aver- 
age, one year 
with anoth- 
er, gt od eol- 
onies of bees 
will produce 
not over 50 
pounds of 
honey each. 
Still, in ex- 
ceptional in- 
stances a col- 
ony has pro- 
duced over 
500 pounds 
of very fine 
honey in one 
season. 
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A BACHELOR’S COTTAGE IN THE COUNTRY 


MAN’S house is usually built on a 

big plan—big in the sense that it 

is never trifling, and that there 

is plenty of air and space. A 
small house may embody these things—for 
bigness is not a matter of dimen- 
sions. It lies in the lack of petty 
details and small, unimportant 
household gods. It lies especially 
in the lack of clutter. A man’s 
taste inclines towards a broad 
scheme of decoration; a woman’s 
towards a complicated one...» A 
man never “fills” his rooms with 
things. He places a few large 
objects where they best serve the 
purposes of utility and beauty, 
and thinks no more about them. 

The little house built for Mr. 
Edwin 8S. Fechheimer of Win- 
netka, might be called “the brown 
house in the wood,” or “the house 
with the big room,” or “the house 
with the fireplace,” or “the house 
with the wasps’ nests.” It is all 
of these and many other things 
It is first of all livable; and being 
livable, it is simple, sincere, and 
unpretentious. 

The hooded entrance with high — 
settle, brass knocker, and big 
wasps’ nest bespeaks an unusual interior, and 
no disappointment is felt when the threshold 
is crossed. 

Mr. Fechheimer and Mr. Higginson worked 
together in the interior. They have been 
prodigal of space in 
the living-room, and 
the result is a lofty 
apartment thatserves 
several purposes, and 
makes space less 
necessary elsewhere. 
The woodwork is pine, 
stained brown of 
varying tones. It is 
at no point the dark 
stain of commerce. 
It takes on orange, 
almost pinkish lights 
in places. The grain 
of the wood is always 
apparent and is itself 
a decoration. A coarse 
canvas used above 
the wainscot and be- 
tween the beams is 
so nearly the color 
of the wood that it 
seems a part of the 
construction. It is in 
truth a tone lighter. 

The big fireplace is 
of brick, and while 
neither pink nor 
brown, is a little of 
both, and thus be- 
comes a part of the 
room. The hearth is 
a darker brown, and 








By VIRGINIA ROBIE tl replace is added, and a third reflection 

les the windows. The latter are jp 

the big andirons are iron. The pink in the groups. Opposite the entrance are four, 
woodwork to which reference is made is the leaded panes above and broad panes 
color known to painters as “brown-pink.” It b The shades are green, and are 


drawn with architectural preei- 
sion. Opposite the fireplace is a 
series of five windows, leaded in 
similar manner and having the 
same drawn shades; and in the 
recess at the right of the fireplace 
is a row of leaded casements. The 
curtains throughout the room are 
a deep, brilliant yellow. The play 
of light and shade in this big 
apartment is quite wonderful. It 
brings out iridescent tones in the 
woodwork and penetrates every 
corner. The room is a serene, 
colorful place, full of somber 
brilliancy. 

The grand piano and the long 
table are significant pieces of fur- 
niture, for they make of this 
apartment both a music-room and 
a dining-room. In the big win- 
dow the table is placed, and 
; about it are four arm-chairs of 
OF MR. EDWIN S. FECHHEIMER, WINNETKA. ILI oak, stained brown. and having 

AUGUSTUS HIGGINSON, Architect : seats and backs of deep yellow 
leather. Aside from the presence 


is not ordinary pink, which is too pretty and of the table with its massive chairs, there is 
petty for house decoration, and which would nothing about the room to suggest the fact 
be distinctly out of place in this sturdy room ree meals are served here daily. There 
That the beautiful woodwork ‘mak ‘th ( built-in sideboard, with beaten copper 
room is the first feeling. On second th ight at wter articles upon its broad top, but it 


is not visible to either 
the master of the 
house or his guesis. 
Its presence, except 
to the initiated, might 
never be guessed, so 
completely is it con- 
cealed. Back of the 
partitions over which 
hangs an effective old 
textile is the side- 
board. It is in a pas- 
sageway leading to 
the butler’s pantry, 
and is most conve- 
niently placed. 

The service part of 
the house is unique 
and labor-saving, as 
the quarters planned 
by bachelors are apt 
to be. A parallel and 
broader passageway 
leads to the kitchen, 
which is a sunny, 
immaculate place, 
walled in yellow and 
having casement- 
windows and curtains 
of white crash. 

When the long ta- 
ble is ready fordinner, 
and the many candles 
THE LIVING-ROOM are lighted, there is 
30 
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THE DINING-ROOM ALCOVE IN THE LIVING-ROOM 











FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


Suggestion of a medigval banquet -hall 

about the high-vaulted room. The textile, 

hanging from the balcony, takes on the char- 

acter of arras; the beams are partly in shad- 

ow. The charm of the room at that hour is 

difficult to rival. 
‘ kK *K * 

The musical corner of the room contains 
the piano, a violin-rack and much sheet- 
music. Within this recess are several pic- 
tures, and two Japanese prints. The fire- 
place shelf extends around the chimney, and 
forms an effective setting for a few pieces of 
pottery and brass. In the corner at the left 
of the fireplace are book-shelves. Here are 
several pieces of copper and a bust of Wagner. 


On the broad window-shelf are many pots of 
ferns and flowers, and beyond is a distant 
view of the lake. The staircase is not visible 
from the entrance hall, but rises at an angle, 
and leads directly to the balcony or mezzanine 
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There is little furniture here. One door leads 
to a bedroom and another opens upon a de- 
lightful roof-garden, commanding an exten- 
sive view of land and lake. The existence of 
the garden is not suspected until it is revealed 
by the open door. It is one of several sur- 
prises which this house affords. 

Part of the lower floor has not been men- 
tioned. Opening from the wall at the left 
are two bedrooms and a bath-room. The 
bedrooms have high birch wainscots, stained a 
grayish brown. The walls of one room are 
covered with neutral colored burlap, which 
extends across the ceiling, divided by flat 
bands of wood. The curtains are gray net, 
with hangings of green canvas. A plain 
iron bed is covered with English cretonne 
in rather gay colors. It is a very simple 
room with as little as possible in it. The 
other room has brown burlap of a grayish 
color, which tones in perfectly with the wood- 
work. Birch with a mahogany finish is 
common enough, but birch stained gray is 
unusual. Its beauty here cannot be dis- 
puted. Upon the floor is one big rug, with a 
gray background, having a small detached 
figure in brown, yellow, and black. The cur- 
tains are yellow and the furniture is stained 
brown. The bath-room has a high wainscot 
painted white, which is marked off to suggest 
tiling. A fine deep yellow is carried over 
walls and ceiling and repeated in the curtains. 
This suite can be entirely shut off from the 
rest of the house, and shows clever planning 
on the part of the designer. 

As a comfortable, practical, livable dwelling, 
this brown shingled house in the woods offers 
many suggestions. and also throws consider- 
able light on the problem of simple living. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LIVING-ROOM 











BEFORE AND AFTER 


HERE is little resemblance between the 
pink parlor and the brown living-room, yet 


they are one and the same. They repre- 
sent the before-and-after process, as exem- 
plified in an inexpensive house. 

The first picture shows a crowded room, faulty in 
decoration, weak in color, and commonplace in its 
furnishings. The walls are covered with a pink in- 
grain paper, carried up to a gilt molding. The 
frieze is tan and pink, with a scroll pattern in gold. 
The ceiling is papered in a confused design in gold, 
pink, and pale blue. The curtains are Nottingham 
lace, and the portiére is chenille, looped over a pole, 
and bordered with fringe. The colors of this hang- 
ing are various, harmonizing with neither the walls 
nor the floor. The carpet-rug is a large, figured one 
of several colors. The foundation is green, with 
scrolls and flowers in pinks, tans, and deep reds. 
The border has a red background with large swirls 
in green and pink. Without the furniture the room 
is distracting; with the furniture it becomes hope- 
lessly confused. The setting is not conducive to 
harmonious effects. It would kill almost any scheme 
of furnishing, no matter how good. But the scheme 
in this case is not good. It is very bad indeed. 


The tables are of the smal! 
suited to the size of the apart 
cure and quite unequal to suppor 
the heavy articles placed 
grave fault in tables, a grav: 
might better be said. These 
of furniture, all legs and n 
and never beautiful. Why 
chenille curtains and colored cas 
and several other things, th 
restricted bv law. 
A curious affinity seems to exis 
Chenille curtains, chromos, | 
tables, and plaster of paris I: 
long to the same “aura.” O 
without the other. They 
groups. This fact is interest 
cal standpoint, but fatal to g 
The pictures hung in this r¢ 
scattered irregularly over t! I 
placed without regard to size 
line. One is several inches 


The second picture shows w 
monev and a large amount 











moved, and the paper torn 
brown scheme was planned and 
of fiber crépe, costing twenty 


d upon the side wall Chis 
len brown Coming down to 
ted by a plain molding, was a 


which extended over the 

ns, consisting of a single 
w cheesecloth. The window- 
shion on the settee, were ol! olive 
pillows were ol green canvas 
wn, vellow, and deep orange, 
en floss. The furniture was 

dium shade of brown. Leather, 
covered the chairs The lamp 
ase and a vellow paper shade 
ted of a few decorative color 
Drow?! photographs, framed 
WI The rug was made from 
ng first treated to a strong 

ng portiere was of coarse brown 
with a nine-inch border of 
or three pieces ol green pot- 
holding two candles, and a 
opper gave color to the interior 


FRAUDS IN ANTIOU 


FAMOUS FORGERIES IN THE MUSEUMS OF 


ART 


BERLIN, PARIS, MUNICH, AND FLORENCE 


“\HE now famous gold tiara of the Paris 
Louvre, said to have belonged to a certain 
eee s, King of Seythia, about 200 
B. C., was formally declared spurious by 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, the expert to whom 
the French government referred the matter, when, 
a vear ago, grave doubts arose as to its authenticity. 
The workmanship, the character of the figures, the 
Greek lettering, all contributed to the decision, 
according to M. Clermont-Ganneau, who declared 
that of the three zones of the tiara, the upper might 
be part of a real cup or small crown, partially re- 
stored; the middle zone is a copy of some Greek 
work in the museum of St. Petersburg, while the 
lower zone, containing scenes in which warriors 
figure, is a wholly modern fabrication based upon 
antique models. 

The authorities of the Louvre were led to with- 
draw the tiara from exhibition largely upon the 
representations of M. Thiébault-Sisson, who in a long 
letter to the Paris Temps gave evidence to show that 
it had been made in Russia some time within the 
last thirty years. The Temps correspondent, while 
in Russia upon other business, had consulted one of 
the curators of the St. Petersburg Museum, an 


expert in Greek antiquities. 1 

photographs of the tiara befo1 

the forger had obtained all his 

ures from Greek vases in St. P : 

the Berlin Museum, others f1 : 

medals. And where it had | 

interpolate a figure of his ow 

not Greek, but Russian rl 

inscription, ‘‘ The Senate and t 

honored with this tiara) the 

King Saitarpharnés,” was sh 

reasons for doubt. Asics 

struction, which is said to be f 

piece is known to present su 

it appears on the tiara. The a M 

their lettering below the surfa I 

letters, which is peculiar, was 

from a book on ancient inscripti St 

Petersburg in 1885, and alread 

the same forger, upon a silver pl presented t ( 
Rome in 1894 by Count Tyszki 

was apparently the first ambi 

forger. His second attempt is 1 crow! 

which the historian and archolog I ( 

director of the Berlin Muse 
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\ week after its purchase, how- 
from exhibition, and has 

i fraction of the price paid 
iuthorities acl nowledged by 
ad been imposed upon 


ING EXPERTS 


who is a professor in the 
een Known for years as an 
savs a writer in a New York 
in 1885, a book in which he 
vestigations into a number 
f which were bought for 
an museums, but which 
proved to be fraudulent 
paid twenty-five thousand 
yn ofl Moabite potteries or 
tions, offered to them byl a 
ntiquities, named Shapira. 
ares that the museum thad 
notwithstanding strenuous 
authorities to cover up the 
were finally accepted. Later 
ty of a silver ring, with which, 
innued on page 43 
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f, i. " now the sitial turns lightfy to 


‘NABISCO @P SUGAR 


because of at” things, lovable they 
are most to he lowdll . 

Fairy confections, sweet. as the 
budding blossoms. A Ke 

Thin strips as lig ht as senabione, 
concealing between teem a luscious 
cream that forms a / Herfect unity with 
any ice or beverage and termpts you 
beyond resistance. ~ 


Flavored with Chocolate. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Mint. 


y) 


ne 
| 

CA 

YS 


AN 

SS» 
FESTINO— another confecti on, like an almond 
appearance and flavor, with a shell that disso aia on you 


tongue eek surprises you with a delightful kernel of cream 


E> 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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ai This beautiful wall Qemeten | 
does not rub off, peal, blister, nor crack. 


@ The new Arts and Crafts movement 
in interior decorations can all be carried 
out with Alabastine. 


@ We supply dealers with the new designs 
and color schemes—any decorator can ap- 
ply them—or if it is impossible to secure 
a decorator, any one can apply Alabastine. 


@ Do your walls suit you? 
Are you satisfied with your 
color schemes? Would you 
care for original treatment 
and artistic effect? 


q@ Alabastine is not made from clay—it 
is not mud spread on your walls, stuck on 
with glue that decomposes and becomes 
inert, allowing the material to peel or chip 
off—like kalsomine, etc. It is made from 
pure Alabaster rock crystals. It sticks on 
the wall through its own crystallizing force 
—it cements itself on the wall—hardens 
and amalgamates with the wall. 


Scientists say wall paper is a hiding place for 
deadly germs. They prove it, too. 

In last month's House Beautiful, on page 3, 
we offered our book of 50 two-color wall 
schemes in Alabastine for 25 cents—if it don't 
please you, we will send the money back. Just 
read last month’s advertisement in this maga- 
zine please. 

When you buy five packages or more of 
Alabastine from any aealer, send the sale slip 
to us and we will send you free a stencil of any 
frieze shown in the book. These stencils sell 
from fifty cents to one dollar and will be sent 
you absolutely free of any expense or express 
charges. 

All dealers have it. ‘‘There is a best in every- 
thing. In wall coatings the best is A/abastine.” 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 








604 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
New York, City, N. Y. D 




















SIMPLE GARDEN RULES 
HE Cleveland Home Gardening 
prints the following list 
remember”’: 
Dig deep and make 
surface. 
Keep pulling out the weeds all summer 
Sprinkle the seeds every day. 
en water the bed thoroughly 
during the whole summer. 
Pick your flowers every day. 
Keep your garden neat. 
Flowers require attention all sur 
By attending to these thir ne ma 
flowers all summer, as well as to show in October 
It is well to remember also that the 
flower longer if not allowed to g& et 
wish to save seeds, allow only a few flowers to 


Association 
things to 


the soil fine ‘on the 








remain. The more you pick, the more vou will 

have. wiv 

ANNUALS FOR SPRING PLANTING 
Calliopsis.—This is an easy flower to grow 

To sow the seed and tend the plants is all that 

is demanded. Indeed, when once the seed has 

been sown, many plants will appear of themselves 


in succeeding years. Somewhat lacking i al 

acter as a plant, it possesses a pleasing lightness 

and grace, and gives a continuous bloom through 
l > 


out the season. The plants appear well against a 
background of heavier green. The flowers are pri 
duced in such profusion that one never hesitates to 


cut as many 4s are wanted. 
Zinnia.—This hardy standby is 


always reliable 





Although somewhat course in appearance, it 
may be depended upon to give a steady show of 
bloom from early in summer until frost occurs 
The plant itself is an excellent one t Ss against 


shrubbery, or any other background of green. It is 
particularly suitable to use re con ar 
not the best for plant growth, since i 1 
ceed where more delicate plants do not thrive 
The plant has few enemies. 

China Asters.—Asters are deser 
favorites. Few plants make a more 
display under all conditions. They are as del - 
ful in the parlor as in the garde: They may 
be used with excellent effect in all situations 
Against a background of lively green, such : 
the fcosmos, few flowers can be n it tractive 
Unfortunately they are subject | re enemies 











— 
y 


than most other flowers. Sometimes they are di 
stroyed by black beetles, which appear in immer 

numbers, and feed upon the blooms as they ope 
There are also several diseases which prevent t 
growth or induce deformity in the fi 

seem to be no sure remedies against 
les. Certain precautions may | ke 
help to avoid them. The seed is best sow: 
open ground where the plants are to grow, either 
in early spring or the fall before. If possible, land 
should be chosen upon which asters have not been 
previously grown for some tims The farther they 














IGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


Nearly 4,000 ft. elevation 
in the 


CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 
The Home of 
HARDY RHODODENDRONS 


And the best American 
Native Plants. 

We execute hich-grade landscape designs. Natural 
effects by the use of Broad-leaved Evergreens and Hardy 
Native Ornamental Plants. Half-tone Catalogs. 

HARLAN P. KELSEY, Proprietor. 
Beacon Building Boston, Mass. 








From Grandfather Mountain; 
rain-storm in valley 
3,000 feet below 











can be removed from the position of last year, 
the better. The land should be rich and the plants 
well cared for, in order to produce good blooms 
The better the care the finer the flowers. The dar 
ger from its enemies must not let 1 I 
old-time favorite. Even if we do lose them some 
years they may thrive well the next, and will ab 
antly repay two or three years’ rt 
Cosmos.—This plant produces a_ fins 
against which almost any attractive flower 
up to better advantage. Its blossoms are dainty 
and attractive. The plant is easily blown over, 
hence a sheltered location should be chosen for 
it.—Prof. Fred W. Card. 











To make paint stick to tinware, scratch the sur- 
face of the tin with a piece of rough pumice or sand- 
paper, apply a coat of thin shellac varnish, and then 
paint of the desired color. This will prevent the 
paint from shelling off. 
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iat their tin is as good 
our ‘Old Stvle”’ brand 


one proof that “Taylor 
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hund red 


Stvle’”’ is 


of the best roofing 


equl 


ore ornament and show. 


n, snow, fog, heat, cold, fire. 


Philadelphia 
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G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


dealers claim 





or 
sh 


the stand- 


That is 
Comfort and utility 
No 
oofing should be put upon a 


is made to live in. 


icite 
SILC. 


iny other building) whose 


y is not that of enduring pro- L 
Protection that does not en- iit 


protection. Protection 


tection from the elements— 


f this magazine not to spend 
he has fully settled the roof 
We are here to educate any one 
y his house should be covered 
Tavior Old 
‘4 Guide to Good Roofs,” is 
for it. It explains the dif 
r Old Style’ tin and other tin. 


t tin should be 
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gue ever issued. 





Garden Book 


1905 is 


Free. The largest seed and piant 

Superbly illustrated. Con- 
ges devoted to the needs of gardeners. 
ctions for growing the best flowers 
s. No lover of Nature’s products 








e without a copy of this helpful guide. 
order garden seeds until you see what 


er offers 


The book is free to all who men- 


magazine 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


INTEREST 


ENGLISH LOWESTOFT CHINA 


T will be seen from the pieces selected to illus- 
trate this brief article that the decoration 
used at Lowestoft was very varied, but 
examination reveals characteristics seen more 
or less in every piece, which if borne in mind 
should remove all difficulty in identifying English 


of the pieces a pretty rose is used, which recalls 
the story that one of the early decorators was 


named Rose and marked all his pieces with that 
flower. 

The pieces in the first illustration are from the 
Franks Collection and are all of soft paste. 


No. 2 





CHARACTERISTIC PATTERNS 


Lowestoft [he paste has a creamy hue, the glaze 
is thick and of a bluish tinge and often contains 
little bubbles on the bottom of cups and saucers 


of this group, a fluted cup and saucer, is decorated 


in sprays in black and gold, and is one of the plainer 
3 stands as con- | 


specimens in the collection. No 





LOWESTOFT IN THE FRANKS COLLECTION 


The decoration usually consists of elaborate borders 
in sprigs and wreaths of small flowers, united by 
lines and dots in Indian red and black. In some 


vincing proof through all Lowestoft controversies 
that soft-paste porcelain was made at the English 
town of Lowestoft. The plate is decorated in 





SOFT-PASTE LOWESTOFT 











VERGOO 
FURNITURE 


Buy Direct 


and Save all Middlemen’s Profits 
WE SHIP ANYWHERE ON APPROVAL 
% allowing you to return to us at 
» our expense--both ways--any goods 


that are not exactly as represented 
and perfectly satisfactory. 


FULL- ¢¢ ° * 799 
size‘ abrikoid 
Rocker, $14.45 
Selected sol 
guaranteed stee! construc- 
tior ume as adopted by 
U.S. Government; deeply 
tufted ke illustration), 
and covered with genuine 
“Fabrikoid, which for 
th wear and appear- 
e comes nearest to full 
If not exactly as 
ed not pay for it, but 


FvE EWARTS 


1 oak frame, 








leather 
represented, you 1 
return at ot x 


ir expense 
The same Chair, in full leather, $22.15. 


- a 


=3 FULL-LENGTH COUCH 

SENT ON APPROVAL under exactly the .85 
same guarantee as the Rocker. It is made $12:85 
of the same rh-grade materials, and constructed in 
the same manner. The price named is for genuine 
**Pabrikoid’’ covering; the Couch in full leather, $24.65. 


Ladies’ Reed Work Basket, 
$2.35 


Made of 
closely woven 
reed, having 
basket with 
lid at top and 
large lower 
shelf at bot- 
tom. A very 
handy and 
useful article. 

Same bas- 
ketin gold 
fimsh, 


$3.35 





Quartered Oak Hall Rack. 
$8.35 
This elegant quartered oak Hall 
Rack, brightly polished and fitted 
with a 10x14in. French plate mirror, 
four double hat hooks and umbrella holder, only $8.35. 


*“EVERGOOD" 
Kitchen Cabinet. Only $9.75 
Made of select stock and nicely 
finished golden oak with soft wood 
tabletop. Stands seventy-six inches 

high. Has two 

] ep flour 
bins and glass 
door Cabinet, 
Shipy 
suDiect 
to vour 
approval, 


“EVERGOOD” 
Polished Steel 
Plate Ranges 

Burns coal, wood, or gas. 

ct from our own fac- 

trantee bond given with 

tove or range sold, allowing 

you sixty days’ free trial in yvour own home. We can 
save you at least $10 to $15. 


Write To-day ‘* 


west 


r Free Catalogue and 
wholesale factory 


prices on over 4,000 articles in the housefurnishing line. 


Stewart Brothers 2758s. 
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The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wail- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High aud 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
to us. 











—THE NAIAD FILTER— 


Sl absolutely germ-proof; abstracts both ‘aii 
ome AF, impurities; a positive purifier, not a mere strainer; 

of instant, inexpensive, and complete ation; and is end 

expert sanitarians wherever known. Moderate Cost. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET G 


The Naiad Filter Co. 





Boston, Mass. | Mess: 














Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


wane ending printed in the newspa » meaeainn, 
press of the United States on any particular subject 

a your order, describing what you want us to cline en- 
close $3.00 and we will send —, our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 














R. E. Sc hmidt, Arch’ ft nae Ml. 


Preserve and 1 Beautify 





Your Shingles 


by staining them with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote [‘‘the best wood 
ee servative known’ ], pure linseed oil and the 
est pigments, and give soft, velvety coloring 
effects (moss-greens, bark-browns, silver-grays, 
etc.) that look better and wear better than any 
others. So per cent. cheaper than paint. 


Send for stained wood samples and catalogue , 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 


141 Milk Street, Boston Mass. 28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents at all central points 








under glaze in shades closely res ling what 
French call powder-blue, 


and ¢ ans in Ul pal 





A RARE MUG 


town which show that vases and 1 vel 


that had found its way to 
Lowestoft. The remain- 
ing pieces in the group are 
lain in decoration but 
have a certain interest, 
as they were made for 
resentation gifts. One 
on in quaint letters ‘‘A 
Trifle from Lowestoft” 
and contains the date 
1795. The other is an 
earlier piece and shows 
a cruder marking. This 
bears in small letters 
“John Moore, Yarmouth, 
1782.” 

The third illustration 
shows a beautiful teapot 
ornamented in shades of 
Indian red and light pink, a rather crude-s 
combination, but in reality he s to tl 
The paste is soft, but has a 





enyarmoilh.& 


by ~ y782 










LOWESTOFT BOTTLE W 


smal] powdered spray design, i 
most characteristic bits of English | 
little cup has the ribbon decor 
the less valuable specimens. Th 

is very attractive, a deep shads 

in the border. 

Probably no old china has 
cussion as Lowestoft. The ré 
molds is extremely gratifying 
always held that soft-paste chin 
town of Lowestoft. 

It places their claims on a fou 
admit of dispute. Another poi: 
oriental character of the des 
stance does not tend to ma 











ty 





at this pottery. No. 1 in this group is a valu 
able mandarin specimen, and is loubt a cop) 
or an attempt at a copy 

of an old Chinese mug ~~ 


All 


A MONOGRAM MUG 














Red Cedar Chests 


ern n Re i Cedar Fitted with heavy 
mmings, and casters 
They are built for 
yn to the furniture in 


Every housekeeper should have one 
id furs fro «x moths, moisture, and 
BSOLU TELY MOTH PROO 


for t ander: or wedding presents 


Pr sextremely low. Shipped di 

eon upproval, freight pr epaid 

PIEDMONT FU RNITU RE COMPANY 
Department A. Statesville, N. C. 














The beautiful hand-woven 


Pequot Rugs 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast s obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artis- 
tic in design and inexpensive. 
Chas. H. Kimball, Norwich Town, Conn. 








[ Norwegian Shop 


IMPORTED HARDANGER WORK AND AAKLAEDER 
Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden 
Articles from Norway 
é Etec wed Mrs. Nanna Boedker 
Pamphlet. 801, 203 Michigan Av., Chicago 


























ages of open fire are combined— 
minated— 
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i Health, ier net Pleasure 
7: 


are el in the 


Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


+3 

t 1s with warmed fresh air from 

f it mpure air, making 

‘ every fifteen minu It 
, made in many beaue 


ta re-place and requires 
/ than ‘any other grate made. 
atalogue which explains 
the different styles 








E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 
7 Beekman Street, New York. 
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SPRING CLEANING AND COMMON SENSE 


EXT to the winter of our discontent comes 


the period of spring cleaning—those days 
of horror when the house is no 
longer habitable or beautiful and the 
serub-women are in control of the 
situation. In time past, housekeepers have felt 
that a complete upheaval of the household was 
essential and the success of the cleaning process 
seemed in some subtle way to depend on the 
amount of inconvenience it caused every mortal 
inhabitant. Things have somewhat improved and 
now—among sensible beings—there is no reason 
why the ordeal should not be passed without 


domestic torture. 


In the ordinary way, says a recent writer on the 


subject, a mistress bent on the spring cleaning 
should lay her plans carefully. She should settle 
the date of the event, and engage the requisite 
outside help. Never, unless under the direct 
necessity, try to do the cleaning without outside 
help. It always spells confusion, discomfort, and 
ill-temper, and will very probably cost you one or 
more servants-—a point to be considered in these 
days. Having found a trustworthy, intelligent 


and hard-working charwoman 
materials required for the 


that all the 
are at hand. 


, next see 
function 


The ordinary list runs much as follows: Carbolic, 
sunlight, and soft soap, ammonia, metal polish, 
furniture polish, powdered pumice stone (for use, 


with a moistening of parraffin, in cleansing marble 
mantelpieces, wash-hand stands, etce.), floor stain, 
and some tins of ready-mixed turpentine and bees- 
wax (the camphorated kind for choice), whiting, 
soda, a good supply of whatever disinfectant you 
prefer, and turpentine, together with a plentiful 
supply of dusters, house flannels, washing cloths, 
dusting s} and good scrubbing-brushes and 
brooms. This last requires personal oversight, for 
such articles are apt to give out just when most 
wanted, and lack of working material is a sure cause 
of loss of time and temper. Having secured your 
assistant, singular or plural as the « may be, and 
a full supply of all cleansing materials, begin first 
at the room or rooms farthest from the front door 
in a flat, or at the top story in the house. Before 
the actual cleaners come in, the drawers, wardrobe, 
etc., should be emptied, and the contents sorted, 
the things no longer needed hung out for a few 
hours in the open air, and set aside for the popular 
rummage sales or for —— purposes 

srush all furs and heavy winter clothes no longer 

quired, hang them out for a few hours, in the open 
air if possible, and then pack them away with what- 
ever moth-averter vou patronize. Next wash well 
the inside of the drawers, shelves, ete., with carbolic 
soap, and sponge the outsides, if polished, with vine- 
gar and water, drving them at once, and leaving them 
in a thorough draft to dry and air completely. As 
as thev are quite dry, reline the drawers 
with clean paper and put back the clothes needed 
(Economically minded women, 


1eets 


“ase 


soon 


it mav be observed, divide their 
sartorial vear into three—spring, 
summer, and winter.) Winter 


clothes should be worn from No- 
vember till March; from thence 
till the beginning or middle of 
June, spring clothes are needed; 
summer wear lasting from June 
till September, when the spring 
garments come into use again, 
till the winter garb is resumed. 





This practice may be specially recommended for the 
nursery, as it saves many colds, ete. March winds 
spell ruin to thick stuffs of a heavy make, yet the 
weather is far too treacherous to allow of adopting 
the summer materials; brush well and put 
away the heavy goods, and replace them with more 
dust-resisting fabrics, such as glossy face cloth, etec., 
which, whilst warm enough (with winter underwear) 
to resist spring weather, will yet look light and 
pretty enough for the spring sunshine. But to return 
to the spring cleaning. Having thoroughly turned 
out drawers and cupboards, attend to the beds, well 
dusting and airing mattresses, pillows, etc., in the 
open air if possible, switching them thoroughly 
to remove all possible dust, and changing the 
holland or calico mattress slips before remaking the 
bed. The pictures, hangings, and ornaments of 
all kinds should be removed and carefully cleansed, 
all cornices, curtain poles, and last, but not least, 
Venetian blinds, thoroughly cleansed. When strip- 
ped, the walls should be carefully and conscien- 
tiously swept with a soft broom, wrapped in a clean 
duster, changing this as soon as it is really soiled. 


so shake, 


TREATMENT OF THE FLOORS 


\s soon as the walls are swept down, the floor 
should be thoroughly swept (the carpets having 
been removed at the first), and, if plain boards, 
well scrubbed; whilst, if polished or parquet, the 
floor should be dusted po polished with the cam- 
phorated turpe ntine and beeswax This the 
time to remedy any defects in the floor staining. 
Whilst the floor is drying, the paint, mantelpiece, 
windows, ete., should be cleansed, and then all is left 
dry thoroughly before replacing the cleansed 
and renovated furniture. Needless to observe that 
all furniture must be thoroughly dusted, well rubbed 
up, and kept covered in dusting sheets till wanted. 
All curtains should be hung over the line, in the open 
air if possible, and well switched before thoroughly 
brushing them. Chintz curtains, or any curtains 
with a glazed surface, should be carefully brushed 
with a’ soft brush, and, if slightly soiled, rubbed 
over systematically with clean breadcrumbs. When 
perfectly clean they may be either returned to their 
places or packed away till required for use next 
winter. It is a very good plan, where possible, to 
keep a fresh set of curtains, etc., for summer use, 
and to this some people even add summer carpets; 
this certainly adds to the freshness and cleanliness 
of the rooms. The carpets*should, of course, be 
thoroughly beaten or cleansed before relaving. 

It well to remember that the white enamel 
paint so much liked by some people is best cleansed 
by using whiting instead of soap, as this preserves 
the color and cleanses the paint without injuring 
the surface 

Of course, the above directions apply to any room, 
and drawing-room, dining-room and bedroom are 
all cleansed on the same lines; 
and, after all, granted a little 
care and foresight, a spring 
cleaning may be carried through 
without unduly upsetting the 
household, and be almost un- 
noticed by the members of the 
family not actually connected 
with that absorbing process. It 
cannot yet be counted with the 
actual joys of life, but it is no 
longer regarded as a nightmare. 
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“QUALITY REMEMBERED 
in after price is forgotten” 











Tue Onty 

Cocoa & CHocoLaTE 

OF WHICH THIS CAN TRULY 
BE SAID IS 

















SOLD BY GROCERS & DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 





WASHINGTON TAFFY 


FOR SALE AT ALL OUR STORES & FIRST CLASS DRUGGIS 


Cum 


EVERYWHERE CAKES IN TUBES. 
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HEN you think of book cases, you 
naturally think of GLOBE-WERNICKE. 
There are a good many logical reasons why 
this is true, and we would like to explain to 
you just why you should cling to first im- 
pressions and buy Globe-Wernicke book cases. 

We make more book cases than all our com- 
petitors combined. The magnitude of the 
business closely affects the product. A big, 
prosperous business means economy in the 
buying of materials. It also means first 
choice in materials. 

We select the finest woods that can be found, 
and because our purchases are large, the price 
is low. We employ none but the most skilled 
workmen, and our equipment is the best that 
money can provide. 

The finished product embodies the best 
materials, workmanship and finish, and 
every book case we make is equipped with a 
door equalizer that is an absolute surety against 
binding, so that every section is as near per- 
fection as human effort can make it. 

It fits itself, and all other Globe-Wernicke 
cases of its class with which you may useitin 
the future. Another thing of importance is 
that our standing, our commercial rating and 
the magnitude of our business insures per. 
manency. 

When you wish to add additional book 

cases next year, or in ten or twenty years 
from now, the Globe-Wernicke product 
will be ready for you. 

As to price, we fix that. No goods of quality 
can be sold at lower prices than we make, 
and no manufacturer trifles with the prices 
we have set. Thus we protect you as to qual- | 
ity, as to assurances of the future and as to 
| price. } 
H You do not have to pay the freight, and if ||! 
one of our agents is near you, the book case | | 
| will be delivered and set up free of charge. 


| | Write for our catalogue 104-L, and list of a 
thousand agents, 
| 


| The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


| NEW YORK: 380-382 Broadway | 
| CHICAGO: 224-228 Wabash Ave. _|) 
Vs) BOSTON: 91-93 Federal St 


i. A) 
LONDON: 8 Bunhill Row, E. C. HE 
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~ PAGE'S MUCILAGE 


NO gumining to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
§) finest papers. Full 2oz. bottle retails at 
5c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
pints, pints and quarts. 
LE Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails5c.; by mail, 10c. 
E PAG mere 
WORLD 
: 102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 144 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 























"PAEESTROLEA BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 
Artistic in color and finish. Easily put on. All 


grades, plain, colored, or decorated. Prepared Can- 
vases and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 


URLAPS 


booklet and sample books. 
RICHTER MFG. CO. 


206 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 





The editor of this department wil! be gla 
detai! the decoration of a single root t 
gestions for several rooms, in reply 
necessary to charge a smal! fee for 
tire tloor or for the house as a whole 
mailif stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as con 
written on one side of the paper only. | 
should be written on plans and letters 

















Interesting Problems 


In my present home the main 1 
den, and parlor. Sliding doors to th 


side of dining-room connecting 
and dining-room are carpeted alil 
sage-green; sage-green doubk 

ings at all doors. 
dows, Arabian at three dining 
window of den. Mahogany 
upholstery in parlor; golde 

A few oriental rugs are used 
monotony of green carpet. li 
two mahogany book-cases abou 
swell front. 

The den is given up exclusively t 
chiefly baskets in straw color an 
although some bright-colored ones 
Indian material, such as bead-work 









While I am a collector of th 
add to it, though present room is c1 





all has a decorative spirit. 7 
room is black (Flemish) oak; r 
table, crimson cushions on 
net at window, and Navajo bl: 
couch. The red in Navajo is 
while the pillow covers and scarf 
is always crimson—two reds hard 
in room is French bronze stand 
yellow and red bull’s-eyes of glass 

Now for my problem: 

I am shortly to build a col 
south), the interior arrangement for 
tically like that shown on page 1 
of your journal, although exterior is t 
from that of house shown. How 








of? I will thank you for two a1 
how to be provident and utilize 





what belongs there. 
I shall cut out the “parlor,” and 
room,”’ as per diagram, page 


What about book-cases? 


room marked “ library ” pusdles me 

My preference is for mahogany 
living-room, and paneled hall, 
at balustrade. What should t 
of hall? 





tery. 
What color scheme? What floor? 

And now for the fearful transitio1 
or dining-room to the den. 1 
must be there; and so must the Na 
largely to natural white, gray, 
wool, with some red. 

Can I retain my black furnitu 
I find that I cannot show my |! 
without a shelf about twelve 
the entire room, five feet tothe fl 
many are hung from molding i 
gives opportunity for built-in book 
use this also as a library. The co 
veniently under and into a corner. 

I want a color scheme for bringing 
complete harmony with the rest 
else into harmony with this. This 
material must be accepted as 
furniture. 
















I want it to ring true. The 





ent furnishings can I retain, and what 1 


to make the more perfect picture by 


W hat about curtains and hangings in 


I prefer white wainscoted dining-ro 
Can I use the vag oak furnit 


It calls for a kev-note which I canr 


Irish point at three 


tl 


ing dining-room with parlor, wide slidi 


etc., sufficient to give the Indian spirit 
no old buckskin shirts nor other unca 


Morr S ch: ir, 


10, Ne 














Der 1€ 
present use 
i the 

| r. white 

I l-rail 

1 floor 

ind but- 

I here? 
from the hall 


try etc 
os, running 


of the 


xperiment 


1davantage 


i 
wide around 


] 


1b SUFIKE 


is room into 
evervthir g 
Indian room 
cepting the 


, but 
1 is 








and re 





a isement, de 
| 





system w 


te and py of 





1 this paper. 


Drawer F. 


The Old Attic Tank 


ring beams, 


The Kewanee 
Pneumatic Tank 


i grounds by force 
nnot freeze or flood the 


as long as iron pipe. It will furnish 
to kitchen, bathroom and laundry, 
ll throw a stream through a hose to a 
sht of 150 feet. 


J H. Bro uwer, Shenandoah, Iowa, writes: 
Th orks to perfection, 
a cent for repairs, and the 
5 per cent less than on similar risks 
re the re is no fire protection." 
Send for names of users in 


yutfits in operation, free if you men- 


PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 








cracked ceilings, fre- 
pairs, and no protection 


‘livers water through the 
of compressed 
house, and 


has not 
insurance is 


your own 
our illustrated booklet 


Kewanee, Illinois. 
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No. 225, 48xr2inches . $3.60 
Retail value . 7.20 
No. 230, 48x14 inches, 

with Curtain Pole . $4.50 
Retail value . 00 
No. 411, 48x a incl es 


with Curtain P< - $9.75 
Retail value . A 19.50 
Others from $2.50 up. Larg- 
est assortment. Division 


Screens and special Grilles to 
order. 


T! ¢ prices we quote on the 
above grilles are astonishingly 
hem fe rt} e reason that we mancfac- 
know these designs cannot be dupli- 


han double the price we ask. 


$19.60 2 sito tine 


s, Grates. 


les, etc. Itis free. 


tel, 78 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide, 

and Grate. 

, Tiles for floors and baths; Slate 
Or send roc. to pay postage on 


fantel Outfits from $12 to $200 


MANTELS, Etc. 


U, OSTENDORF 
2417 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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beautiful, and I want it to occupy the 
deserves, but not “butt in.” 

In two bedrooms we have a dark green carpet 
with light green tracery, strewn with small vellow 
flowers. This with golden oak furniture will be 
utilized in two bedrooms for servants on third floor. 
You may finish the scheme for me. 

The second floor will be newly furnished through 
out, and our thought is brass bedsteads and ma 
hogany furniture, with colonial mantels placed to 
give best appearance to These will 
have to follow flues from lower floors, as onlv gas 
logs will be used, and they only require small pipe 
for draft. 


place it 


rooms. not 


Perhaps the present sage-green carpets can be 
used on two east bedrooms (communicating through 
bath- room), and suge-green hangings or in new 


parlor, or junk pile; you will know The two bed- 
rooms will be occupied by a lady in each; one is 
inclined to be very dainty, the other probably pre 
ferring a little stronger treatment I do not know 


of any particular preferences for colors 
[he southwest corner is to be occupied by vour 


client, and my preterence is probably for pure blues, 
trom the faintest baby blue to deepest azure pos 
sibly a little vellow. 

Ihe north room on west side will be a spare room 


Present parlor windows have Irish point curtains, 
while dining-room and den have Arabian lace 


My pictures are all framed according to tone ol 
picture, and not in relation to where hung. Some 
gold, some white, some gray to blacl or gree 
brown, ete 

All fireplaces for gas-logs, unless vou would ad 


vise any different. 

Good oriental rugs (toning dark red largely) for 
hall, or as you suggest. 

While two front rooms on first floor are marked 
“library” and “parlor” respectively, this is only 
in lieu of a better name. Soth will be living-rooms 

one with a feminine tendency, the other maseu 
line—only the pesky women will not stay their 
own side. 

Our home is to live in -every corner of it: no 
functions, no frills, no formality drop down any 
where and be comfortable and happy. 

I had thought of black oak and some red for 
library; Wilton rug for dining-roon If library is 
treated markedly different from rest of floor, would 
you not suggest a single sliding door to hall and one 
to dining-room, although two are utilized from hall 
to parlor? 

Though I have talked o color I have no knowl 


edge of their values in certain lights. nor their rela 
tion to each other, nor shading of dark d light for 
floors, draperies, ete. 

I shan’t be angry if vou discard my golden oak 
dining-room furniture for mahogany. ete only the 
baskets must remain. You might suggest treat- 
ment of rooms if oak Is ret ined, ind black oak in 
library, but also give me vour best thought as well. 

\ eS, Ws 

Your letter presents interesting and rather un- 


usual problems. 


to anew one is usually 


transition from an old house 


attended with some difficulty, 


particularly if there is a radical change in the 
woodwork 

Your “ erratic” plan, which is very good, shows 
a well-designed interior The rooms opel off well 
from the hall, and the entire arrangement seems 
extremely livable. 

We are tempted to say, retain your dark oak 


furniture, but banish unconditionally the golden oak 


and substitute mahogany 


In order to bring your Flemish furniture into 
relation with the white trim of the library, some 
Flemish oak must be used in the woodwork. White 


paint and black oak have t 
cess, 


een combined with suc- 


as we know from 


experience, the 


combination sounds aggressive. 


although 


For your library we would suggest built-in book- 


Chickering 
BtiaAnwos 


HE name is familiar throughout the civilized world, and the won- 











derful achievements in the art of piano building are most fully 
exemplified in our instruments of the present year. They are the result 


of more than eighty-one years of experience in pianoforte construction. 





We would especially call attention to the ‘QUARTER (4%) GRAND,” 
the smallest Grand embodying modern principles ever made. 















MANUFACTURED SOLELY 


CHICKERING & SON 


809 Tremont Street, 


BY 


PIANOFORTE 
M AK E R §& 


Established in 1823 Boston, 


Mass. 





M@aM PORTABLE HOUSES 
a, 


- = 








Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 
Children’s Play Houses | 
Hunters’ Cabins 
Photograph Galleries, Etc. 
Made by automatic 1 where the wood grows. | 
Better silt and better Lo voking t you can have constructed 
at home and at mu le t. Wind and 


achinery 


water tight 


ti lesign. Constructed on the (nit System. (P anels i nter- 
changeable.) 

Houses shipped « me lete in every detail. Can be erected 
and ready for occupan from 6 to 24 hours after arrival at 


destination, acc a se 





NO LS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 
Everything fits. Any one can ere 4 


WE PAY THE re RELGH 
Write to-day for | ata 1S the es cuhbess 
we will give you a delivered 


MERSHON &- 
680 Brosdway. 


oe m.. once. 
MORLEY COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


“Old Hickory” 
Andrew Jackson Chair 


For, comfort, serviceability, stvle and durability this chair 
is perfection. Just the thing for Porch, Lawn and Out-door 
use, as the weather cannot affect it. Madeentirely of genuine 
white hickory with beautiful natural bark finish. An exact 
duplicate of the Old Andrew Jackson Chair. Seat 17 inches 
wide, 15 inches deep; height over all, 36 inches. Price, $2.75. 
Two for $5.00. Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. 
120 other styles of **OIld Hickory’’ Chairs, Settees, Tables, 


etc., from $1.50 to $25.00. 














$9.75 am 








Old Hickory Furniture Pleases Everyone. 


We are more than<delighted with your furniture. 


1 remain, 


usin, Mrs. Geo. H. Hull 
MRS. HOWARD 


Please send catalogue tc 
very truly, 


»>my cc 


Tuxedo 
TRACY, 


Park, N. J." 
Evanston, lil. 
“Chairs arrived O. K. We think they are fine and cannot be equaled anywhere.” J. W. STUART, Braddock, Pa. 
“The two chairs ordered of you were 
of my friends who 
me as early as ¢ 


received and we are delighted with them. I expect you will receive orders soon from several 
have seen the chairs and your catalogue. I here with enclose postal order for 85.00 and will be glad to have you ship 
onvenient to Woodlawn, Ala.,one No. 93 Rocker.’ w Ala. 


. 8. REY NOLDS, Woodlawn, 
Be sure to get the “Old Hickory” Furniture. 
you, remit to us and we will ship promptly. Write for new FREE 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue and Special Introductory Offer. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 


34 Cherry Street, . - . - - - Martinsville, Ind. 


“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.”’ 


If your dealer will not supply 
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ONIONS > Dts Interesting Experiment With a 


vas 
ae ‘ BOHN Syphon 











ed white, with the top stained Flemish 


Jn e orm the shelf for the Indian baskets and 
j e rigera or “in : things are necessary for the 





effect: the mantel to be white, with a 


t | ee eee *. chalf eee ae 
MILK and "naiiee AN ] ed Flemish; this shelf to be on a line with 


G\\ ise shelf and of the same width Chis 

2 } ce 

2 zfs j @ A refrigerator preserves food by ret 
me 


decay. 
pecan) A 





ld not be of strictly colonial design 






should not have columns or other 





\ mantel on the mission order js 








vo sliding doors on the library 





CREAM =a. F Z 





‘. , , Lines »mis > casing be 
v G, If you freeze food solid you can keep it ined Flen . h, the casing to : 
a P ae : . sho. ve hung in some neutri 
— ae ee indefinitely, so it naturally follows th ud be hung i ; ee 
her 3 came eRe ‘ hg? thar als . ras a t 
of colder the circulation of air in y« er sharp contrast is not intro 











LL “DRAT “iE EZ ator the longer and better you can keep your provisions ' Nat iral hk olored burlap makes a beautiful 
ic = ; . , ran Indian collection, and it would be at 
WASTE ; G When o~— consider that fact, don’t forget that th vith the woodwork and furniture. This 
WATER Bohn Syphon Refrigerator maintain a temperature of mawhat Uke buckskin. I¢ ia far bette 
. nme j 38 to 42 degrees while others, consum m reds that are usuallv chosen for a room of 


a temperature of only 52 to 60 d 





@, To preserve food we must not only have as low a temperature as possible, but a strong circulation lection interests us greatly; we know 
of air, and here is another point of Bohn Syphon superiority, because the air current is stronger than rood. We are glad that it contains no 
in "any other refrigerator. which always detract from the 
@, To prove that Bohn Syphon Refrigerators prevent communication of odors and that t! Pcnntalh ont rative quality of a eeopaanige - | 
pure, dry air to the provision chamber we arrange things as in the picture. etter be of coarse net, the ; —— ot the 
t gings are needed, they might be of 
@, The onions and the fish will not taint the milk, the cream or the butter: so this proves the first part nished with bands of bead-work 


of the claim. vellow in the Indian things to 


@, The current of cold air rushing up through the provision chamber carries off 
. from the food, and when it comes in contact with the ice the air is deodorized 
moisture removed by condensation and precipitated to the drain pip pipe >and | out into the 1 


color. a pale vellow ceiling would 
the rool ind if there are mantel tiles, they 
ilso The floor could be stained 





thoganv or a Flemish yossibly the 

@, Now—if you taste the waste water, you will detect the taint of onions, and this pr s tl md a : “4 are vi. seat of the 
—> Se i be more in hlne > rest oO 

part of our claim. | is the floor is dark and liberally 


@, Bohn Syphon Refrigerators are all lined with the finest s. the result will be satisfactory 


white enamel, or with opalite glass. 
SENT FREIGHT PREPAID (Returnable) 


anywhere in the United States, if not for 
sale by your dealer. Returnable at our 
expense and money back if not fully 
satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 









eultv of combining the Navajo 


r“eblo red They cannot be com 








g must be sacrificed—either the 
or the collection. If you had two 

ind a den-—we would advise 
Navajo things in one room and the 


other, but under the circum 





idvise such heroic treatment as 
ther An Indian collection cannot 


mphony of color,’’ and perhaps some 
@, 56-Page Catalog full of valuable information, with 


vould be lost if it could 
photographic reproductions—FREE. Write for it. 


our collection has enlisted ou 
@, We have extra sizes and build to order for 
cars, steamships, yachts, hotels, etc. 


WHITE ENAMEL 
REFRIGERATOR. CO. 


48 East 6th Street, 33 ST. PAUL. MINN. Hecate 
Bohn Syphon Refrigerators received the Highest Award at the St. louis Exposition. r: curtains, white ruffled mu 


nd we have taken it up first; now for 


vould be harmonious if made # 
walls, white woodwork, and 
the walls to be a two-toned or 


paper, in a colonial pattern; ceil 





present parlor is a delightful 





t ¢ could be better for the new room 
TELLS ALL ABOUT BEES AND HONEY iny furniture, with its upholstery, is 


The old rose vou speak of could be used 


It's the American Bee Journal there i cough ld rein the furih 


r eould combine that color with green 








| Weekly wt s& Forty-fifth Year 2% 8 $1.00 % % Sample Copy FREE re many attractive papers sige Pe 

“ yreen. and thev : sually good. ith 

Women, too, succeed with bees. “Sisters” Department in the AMERICAN Be! I sare! : . . = ’ . age he 
enough bees in your back yard to produce the honey to sweeten the family all the y t er the hangings at the windows s 

Send two-cent stamp for 16-page “Honey as a Health-Food,” telling value of | in green or plain old rose, with inner cur 

and asaremedy. Address the Irish point. With this scheme we 

George W. York & Co. ivise plain green for the hall——burlap 

334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL oT th, or rough plaster stained; the latter is 


«= Either of the two Bee Books mentioned in the article on “Back-Yard Bee-Keeping” in this is i mes nted for a hall. being full or dignity and 
the above firm, for $1.20; postpaid. They are cloth bound and each contains over 509 pages. 
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STANDING 


Alongside of That Magnificent 


Colby Hand-Made 
FURNITURE 


One would naturally expect 

the other furniture, at mod- 
” erate prices, to suffer seriously 

in contrast. Not so. Of course 
see the difference, but 
so careful are we in choosing 
makers for all our furnitures; 
so rigorously do we hold 
them up to our 


High Standard of Workmanship 














you 





that we are willing to put 
everything to the severe test 
of being compared with the 


finest cabinet work made. 





JOHN A.COLBY 
@, SONS Reyaple FURNIT URS 


148 to 154 Wabash Ave.. near Monroe 

















Bi-Ped Tack Puller 


One foot for carpet tacks; one foot for mattir 
tacks. Simply change the ‘fe et to pull either. 
slight pressure on the handles lifts the tacks 
straight up out of the floor without destroy- 
ing them. Saves the matting 
and carpet. Made of the 
finest grade of steel, 
there’s nothing to break 

or get outof order. Anyone 


can see at aglance what a house- 9 
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lor the staircase we would advise mahogany 
hand-rail and treads, white spindles and risers. 
lor the would advise 
tile paper, which will be sanitary 


| 


kitchen we a blue glazed | 


, and quite in har- 
*. . 
mony With the cypress trim. 
Our would be for 


preference that 


arranged 


fireplaces 
burn wood rather than for those that are 
down con- 


this 


for gas -even if the number were cut 


siderably. Particularly on the lower floor 


seems to us almost essential. 
lor the three bedrooms, the situation takes shape 
in our minds in somewhat this fashion: 


lor the dainty lady, a pink scheme, for the lady 


liking a somewhat stronger treatment, a room in 


golden browns and yellow, warm browns and quite 


bright and for 


that 


yellows, your own room, the blues 


vou like so much. As we are not given the 


color preferences, possibly we may be 
If the “ dainty lady” 
and violet shades, a very 
furnished on this line, 


> giving colors 
likes 
room 
stated 
Japanese blue 
scheme is suggested for a room that is to have sev- 
eral The handle 
several tones of one color in a very creditable man- 
ner. There is a good paper in Japanese pine boughs 
blue on white). 


that are not favorites. 


lavender attractive 
may be as we have 


many times in our magazine. A 


shades of blue. Japanese can 


Japanese blue-and-white rugs, 
blue-and-white cotton prints, and Japanese matting 
complete the scheme. The ceiling should be white 
Japanese screen could go here. 
From Bunkio Matsuki, 


wash-stand set in blue pottery can be obtained. 


in this room. The 
Boyleston Street, Boston, a 

Che guest-room might have an English paper in a 
strong flower effect, 
taffeta 


with green hangings of linen 


Brown Schemes 


We would like a few suggestions for decorating 
our new home. Do you think there will be too 
much brown, and would you prefer the living-room 
and library in green? We will have palms and 
other plants in these rooms, and there are trees 
surrounding the house, which we thought would 
give us plenty of green 

Would you advise a brown brick fireplace, o1 
cream brick, with shelf and.pillars of mahogany”? 

Do you consider the pillars between living-room 
and library in good taste, and, if so, what would 
be best to have them done in, white enamél or 
mahoganv? Would you have floors stained a light 
or dark color? Hall, white enamel 
figured paper in brown and vellow. Library and 
living-room, brown burlap; yellow ceiling, brown 
or vellow brick fireplace, curtains of cream-colored 
net, vellow over-curtains D. M. A. G 


woodwork; 


Che color schemes marked on your plan are very 
good indeed. You will make no mistake in keep- 


ing the library and living-room in the same general 


coloring. Portiéres should be plain brown, bet ween 
hall and living-room, and between hall and dining- 
room, 

If the mantel: has mahogany pillars, the pillars 
between living-room and library should be mahog- 
any. If the mantel pillars are painted white, the 
pillars between the rooms should be painted white 
also. In case mahogany is used in the mantel, the | 
better be cream color instead of 
Floors should be stained mahogany. Oriental rugs, | 


if dull in tone, could be used in the rooms. 


bricks brown. 

tugs | 
dyed in browns, greens, and yellows would be more | 
harmonious 


_/ 
» 


PK KK KK KKK KK KKK XX XK KD 


True 
Heating s 
Economy §& 


The home builder discredits the : 
best value of his property at the 
very start unless he puts in steam 


or hot water heating. 


AMERICAN, 


RADIATORS 


DEAL 


BOILERS 


bring a quicker transaction at a 








Dept. 5 


§ SSehhey 








SES SS: 


higher price in the event of sale or 
lease of the property. 

Meanwhile, they produce true heating comfort for 
the owner, protect the family nealth, reduce the fuel 
bills, require no repairs, are dustless, simpler to run 
than a parlor stove, and they outlast the building. 

Unlike stoves or hot-air fur- 
naces, our Boilers and Radiators 
are made upon the unit or sec- 
tional plan, so thatif the build- 
ing is made larger, or the rooms 
altered (65% of all buildings are 
rebuilt) extra sections or parts 

may be readily added or re- 
moved. Hence, to buy IDEAL 
oilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators is an investment — 
not an expense 

Whether your building is 
OLD or new, SMALL or large, 
farm or city, send for our book- 
let (free) “Heating Investments 
Successful.” 

AMERICAN RADIATOR (QNPANY 











George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
hold upon the public, as the performance of 
“Candida” in New York has aa 
proved. Whoever acts his play ays he himself 
occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
play and its characters which are afterwards 
the subject of discussion. To those who have 
discovered Bernard Shaw, no other books can 
quite take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans.” 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
11 Eldredge Court : : : : : CHICAGO 
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FURNISHING 


¥ Ss = 
HOUSE 


Fassry 











4 COUNTRY-HOUSE KITCHEN 
lf You Have An 4 WHE RE is a description of a kitchen jn g 
untry house which has already ap- 
E f M peared in print, but which is worth re. 

producing 

ar or usic It is a blue-and-white room Around 
You will doubly appreciate the sweet, rich toned Krell-French irth the floor is of blue-and-white tiles, though 
Piano. It is recognized by best music critics as ‘‘the one instrument st of the floor is laid with wood and covered 
that perfectly satisfies the trained musical ear.” Think what t and-white linoleum. — This, it is ex. 
means. Don’t you want sucha piano? Aren't you entitled to the l, is because the unyielding tiles are tiring 


best? Then investigate the e maid’s feet. The walls are of glazed tiling, 


blue decorations. The woodwork js all 


ee a, with a hard enamel finish. The sink is of 
ons 4 porcelair eg the built-in refrigerator in the 
nnex to » kitchen is of the same composi- 


I cooking utensils are of white agateware 
lon are wi 


les iite, and some muslin sash curtains 


2 1 thin washable material In a Delft blue 
Che chairs and tables are in white enamel, 
king table having a heavy plate-glass top 


shelves of the dresser are finished with a fine 
vi amel. There are no tucking places 
bores is open, airy, and spotless, 

l range will be used. The kitchen ching 

1 white, and all the toweling patterned ® 






“Unquestioned Excellence”' 


Not only in tone, but in the perfect action, the beau- 
tiful finish, the artistic designs and durable 
construction, the Krell-French is un- 
excelled. We are the only piano 
manufacturers whose _ stock- 
holders are thelargest music 
dealers in America. This 
arrangement insures 
piano knowledge and ex- 
perience and co-opera- 
tion which guarantee 
superiority of tone 
and make it possible 
for us to offer the 


WALL COVERING 


NEW YORK dealer in household sup- 
1 s recently put forth some views on the 
nishings of country houses 
It is generally admitted, he said, that 
laintness and picturesqueness rather 
or should distinguish the countrv house 
int wall coverings which are now con- 


c the market were among the first of the 
highest grade instru- ges designed for the countrv house to 
ments at pricesmuch tion. Plain effects for the time being 
less than others 


the shade by a veritable riot of color 
room there are landscape papers of 

f color, which to some extent give 
yestrvy minus the figures. Hills and 

s and skv, together with growing 
i pastoral environment which makes 
banish framed — from the 
patterns, bolder and more gorgeous 
come from noted French designers 
birds and mythological designs need- 
oom for their proper display Furnish- 


Finely illustrated Cata ; ppv medium between these luxurious 
Don’t Sent FREE inely illustrated Cata-\ . 


charge for the so- 
called same grade. 
We sell on easy 
monthly payments, 
covering one, two, or 
three years’ time, 
take vour old instrument 
in exchange, at liberal valua- 
tion, as partial payment, and 
guarantee safe delivery. 









. : logue, Showing many sty] ind the old-fashioned plain designs are 
with prices—and Special Introductory Offer 


s rill i > rou. Write us Dow. whi ire a faithful representation of the 

Buy a Piano Both will interest you rit SE a ‘rocades which lately have played 

i 7 n important part 1 the decorations of the 
Until You Get Krell-French Pian Cn. na mes part i 1 i i 

newer bedroom wall-papers represent a lux- 

Our NEW 1520-1794 K Ave. lower-garden, and the larger the designs the 

' \ plain or a striped background strewn 

SPECIAL eer Sens: SRT, ts shares popularity with one covered 


re single blossoms or with flowering vines 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER "ie Soot Equipped Piano ee ee — a ee 
‘anufactory in the 


bering clear to the ceiling without a 
United States.” 


Another treatment is a perfectly plain 
1 pale pink papered wall, above which 
vered with paper in imitation of a 


We will save you money on a piano— 
no matter where you live 





ines blooming with pink roses. 


BRICK MANTELS. SEcvREtY Packer nenbeates 

" AND SHIPPED ALL OOR and window draperies, says the 
OVER THE WORLD. ANY CAREFUL MASON CAN OR sad einiinn desgtion, cage 2 
ERECT THEM. PHOTOCRAPHIC CATALOC SENT ON this vear. There are anv number of 
APPLICATION TO PHILADELPHIA & BOSTON FACE new ind = =comparati ively inexpensive 


‘ BRICK CO., DEPT. 14 IG5 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. __materials. Among, the cottons suitable 


and for weer wae Me purposes, are 








——-— ttice and Singapore lattice—curiously wiry 
nd vet with sufficient weight to be 








FOR PICTURESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS FOR COMFORTABLE, HOWELIKE HOUSES, BUY WY Old-stvle moreen is a flax goods both 
|| BOOKS. For complete, clear drawings and definite sp: nd plain and in art colors; arras, a drapery 
Interior and Exterior Effects, enabling you to build e , BUY "} PLANS | i th 
The books give clear and correct floor and perspective pale ms, extinn t ‘ urlap, and Guildhall t: ipestries, of bo 
costs and prices for plans. I also make special sketche TO YOUR SA 4 EE GABE, : in 
have been called a mind reader in this line. i a stton, in every desirable tint, ple ain, 
New Picturesque (Cottages (1904). Containing Original and f n, except for the sm: all rs aise od dot indicative 
fro 800 to $6,000. Price by mail, $1.00. rat gl i 
piasanan ge na A Vol. 2. a for Summer } i Pr i (,ulidhall weave, and also in bold _ signs of 
by mail, $1.00. nd flor "i ove ow drapery is 
AE soma Summer Cottages, Vol. 3. Designs for Stone, Shingle Rust er Cot , ower A novel windo Now ™ 
Bungalows. Price by mail, $1.00. ( tta net. cream. delicate green, pale vellow i 
E. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. | The cream is the best. 
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FRAUDS IN A 


NTIQUE ART 


(Continued from page 3?) 


it was asserted, Darius had sealed the lions’ den 
into which Daniel was thrown; also of a_ so-called 
sarcophagus of Samson. M. Clermont-Ganneau’s 
most famous achievement, however, was his defeat 
of the attempt of Shapiro, the same man who 
cheated the Berlin Museum, to sell the British 
Museum a text of Deuteronomy, said to be older 
than any in existence, and to offer important differ- 
ences between the oldest Hebrew texts known 
Upon the advice of Dr. Ginsberg of the British 
Museum arrangements were under way to buy the 
manuseript for two hundred thousand dollars 
when Clermont-Ganneau, in a long letter to the 
London limes, denounced it as a forgery, and 
showed that the leather scroll upon which it was 
written had been made from some antique syn 
agogue roll cut to pieces for the purpose Cler- 
mont-Ganneau did his work in the face of the 
persistent objections of Ginsberg, who refused to 
allow him to examine the scroll outside of the glass 
ease, in which a piece was upon public exhibition. 
When the British Museum declined to buy his scroll, 
Shapiro went to Rotterdam, where he shot himself 


MAKING ANTIQUES 


The manufacture of spurious antiquities has been 
going on actively for more than a hundred vears 
At the present time there are a score of shops in 
France, Germany, and Russia where such manu 
facture has become a_ science 
excel in gold and silver work, Odessa being the 
headquarters. In France, ‘‘antique” furniture and 
armor are made by the shipload in Paris. In Italy, 
yaintings of the old masters are a specialty In 
Pesenes Antique intaglios and Tanagra figurines 
are made in Rome, Moabite placques in Palestine, 
artificial mummies in Cairo, and old silverware is 
counterfeited in Germany and Holland. Now that 
everybody has begun to collect antiquities, the trade 
has assumed immense proportions. Paris and Lon- 
don are full of antique shops, which do not pretend 
to vouch for the genuineness of what thev offer 
When the experts of every European museum have 
been repeatedly duped, it is evident that the private 
collector, who is seldom an expert, falls an easy prey 
to art forgers, who have raised their calling to an art 

The history of the acquisition of the gold tiara of 
the Louvre is now too well known to need repetition 
here. It was bought about ten years ago from a 
German named Hochmann, who pretended to have 
obtained it from Greek peasants. The museum 
paid forty thousand dollars. The Berlin Museum has 
had even worse luck with frauds than the Louvre 
In its collection of bronzes there is a ‘* Flagellation of 
Christ,” attributed to Donatello, which turned out 
to be nothing but a east taken from a bas-relief in 
the Louvre, the verv cracks of the original showing 
in relief on the cast. It was bought as an original 
work of great value. In 1888 the same museum 
bought a bust attributed to Settignano, which turned 
out to be a copy of one of the collection of Count 
Wemyss in London. Two of the most prized ivories 
of the Berlin Museum the covers of the ¢ rOSpe ls of 
St Lucipin proved to be modern copies ot originals 
in the Paris Library 


Russia seems to 


MEDALS AND MUMMIES 


In 1849 an Amiens antiquary offered the Louvre a 
collar of Roman medals, which was bought for three 
thousand dollars. Later the workmen were found 
who had buried the collar and dug it up again. Several 
museums, among them the British Museum, and that 
of Mavence, were victimized with 
false agate pearls from the so- 
called dolmen in Wales. The 
Munich Museum, having acquired 
at high price the mummy _ of 
Queen Nitoris—who, like Cleo- 
patra, reigned in her own right 
was astonished a few weeks later 
by the stench There was no ~~ 
doubt about it Queen Nitoris w~ 
was putrefving, and there was 
nothing to do but to burv her. 

In 1860 the art world of Flor- 
ence was enthusiastic over the 
discovery of a marble bust of 


i 


} 
\\ 
\\\) 





Savonarola, which was declared a masterpiece of 
the sixteenth century. It was bought by the 
museum for eight thousand dollars, and greatly 
admired by artists of every nationality. In 1867 
the Louvre bought for two thousand eight 
hundred dollars a marble bust of the Italian 


poet Benivieni, which was so highly prized that 
it was placed in the same room with Michael 
Angelo’s ‘‘Captive.” soth these busts proved 
to be the work of a sculptor named Giovanni 


Bastianini, who confessed to the fraud shortly before 
he died, in 1S6S Jastianini was born of peasant 
parentage near Florence in 1830, and worked as a 
boy in the atelier of the seulptor Torrini. 
little statuettes he made upon his own account at- 
tracted the attention of the Florentine dealer in 
antiquities, Freppa, who engaged him to copy some 
He finally entered Freppa’s em- 
ploy, and that astute person furnished him with 
the drawings from which he made the Savonarola 
and Benivieni busts He worked for vears making 
all sorts of imitations of fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turv work, for which he was paid a pittance, and 
upon which Freppa grew rich. A quarrel with 
Freppa led to the discovery that Bastianini was the 
author of many remarkable pieces, and orders poured 
in upon him. He died, however, very suddenly, 
in 1868, some sav poisoned. The Savonarola bust 
is now in the Convent of San Marco at Florence. 

A few vears ago, twenty-five Tanagra figurines, 
presented by the late Thomas G. Appleton, in 1879, 
to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, were found to 
be manufactured from fragments of possibly genu- 
ine statuettes Heads, legs, arms, and bodies had 
been joined together and fastened with plaster, the 
joints becoming visible when the statuettes were 
washed in strong acids. Mr. Appleton paid some 
twenty-six thousand dollars for them to a dealer, 
said to be Gaston L. Feuardent. A Greek who 
visited the museum recognized the Boston figu- 
part of a lot made in Athens by men 
whom he knew An English expert, John Mar- 
shall, further demonstrated their falsity The 
mention of the manufacturer of statuettes from 
odds and ends will recall the discovery last year that 
an amber statuette in the Vienna Museum, sup- 
posed to date from the time of Cmsar, was con- 
structed with the mouthpieces of old pipes 


FRAUDS IN AMERICA 


It is but natural that when the authenticity of so 
noted a work as the Louvre tiara is called into ques- 
tion, after being admired as a genuine work of 
antiquity by many of the first experts of Europe, 
hardly anything in the wavy of antiques can be con- 
sidered above suspicion. *‘ Doubt is the beginning 
of wisdom,” remarks one noted French archologist. 
In New York’s Metropolitan Museum there is proba- 
bly much that would be rejected by some experts, 
while accepted by others. The gold Greek pieces 
presented to the museum in 1900 by Mr. Morgan 
have been criticised in some quarters as possible 
forgeries. Thev consist of a Greek gold necklace or 
frontal of beautiful workmanship, with the head of 
a bearded man with horns in the center, and a num- 
ber of pendants set with glass and agate beads; a gold 
crown with lions and men in relief; a victor’s crown 
of gold ivv leaves; a female burial mask of gold with 
an inscription commending the wearer to the care of 
the gods, and a bridal wreath of silver, oak, mvrtle, 
and hawthorn leaves All these objects are said to 
have been found in tombs, and are supposed to date 
from about 300 B. C. Without the aid of some 

expert of the standing and acumen 


Some 


antique statues 


rines as 


e. of M. Clermont-Ganneau, it would 
fy be impossible to say with reason- 

/ i able certainty that they are mod- 

a ern or ancient, and even then 

A -_ doubts might remain, for several 
= a noted French archeologists still 
aa maintain the genuineness of the 
a Louvre tiara. The opinion of deal- 


ers as experts must always be 
taken with much caution, for jeal- 
ousy may cause one dealer to deery 
the wares of another. 

Frauds in America have been 
less common than in Europe. 


rd 


ff 


It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 


pay so much bet- 


ter. 
MAcBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten ri: utes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and the 
saving of chimney-money ; sent free- do voy 
want it! 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 








“THE HIGHROAD” 


Just published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., 
is the story of an ambitious American widow, 
who determines to give her daughters the 
social advantages which she herself lacked. 
She is clever enough to succeed in spite of 
poverty and obscurity. The story of the way 
she plays her role and marries her daughters 
off to the rich and great is said to be im- 
mensely entertaining. It bears every evidence 
of being a record of spicy facts, but the author 
insists that it is all fiction. 











Wall Papers 


LATEST DESIGNS 








VERY lady will be interested in 


our 1905 stock—the choicest 
selections of 8 foreign and 10 domes- 
tic lines. Most complete stock in the 
West, from the least expensive to the 
Silks, Satin 
2 Tones, appropriate living-room de- 


Hand-made 
English and Domestic Papers, Japanese 


finest grades. Damasks, 


signs or decorations 


Grass-Cloths in all colors. Burlaps 


and Canvases for walls. 


Suggestions regarding color schemes and 
other details in the decoration of YOUR 


home cheerfully extend 





Requests for 
ittention 


The Almini Company 
107 Wabash Avenue 3 CHICAGO 


saniples receive personal 
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English 
Breakfast Table 


Another Suggestion 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 








=9@]|U R assortment is large 
| and furniture made 
by us is adapted to 
the adornment of 














every home. Furni- 
ture made of oak for use in living- 
room, chamber, and dining-room 
may be obtained from us in the 
unfinished state to be stained to 
suit purchaser. A postal request 
will bring pictures of one hundred 
and fifty distictive pieces. Wood 
stains may be obtained from us in 
large or small quantities. 





William Leavens 
é> Company 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 























PAINTING 
The painting of brick walls, points out a « 


BRICK WALLS 


temporary, is mainly fo: purpose of preserva 
tion, but the fact should 1 forgotten that 
paint is an excellent pre \ i f dampness, 


that a house with well-pai 1 walls is drier ar 





exposed. 
the color is not an j natura 
ocher pigments united wi xid What 
ever impairs the usefulnes 1] t, by 

ing its tenacity and wa fing quality 


be avoided. 


The best paints his purposs 


MODERN PLUMBI 


Modern plumbing is e gra 
of sanitary proble “ The plu no lor 
a mechanic alone, but i 
versed in the applic ation 


methods to the ordinary probler f living. Th 
| plumber’s business is to help mankind to li H 
| must be familiar with la 

science and how to apply th: H 

what has been done in the past—k 





devices have succeeded and why they have faile« 
He must know what he himself and what 
he will accomplish 


BATH-ROOM FIXTI 


Constant improveine! 
fixtures of the bath-roon ks a nte1 
rary. Housekeepers of exy velcome 
introduction of glass to replace ch of t 


RES 


work of these fitments lo keep the metal 

of a bath-room bright necessitat: uch la 
and wherever glass can be substituted, this care 
is greatly lessened. It is not so much the faucet 


and smal] fitments of the place that are difficult 
to keep unclouded, as the long stretches of nick 
pipe that have been a part of plumbing t 
present time. Porcelain ries v 
stand on porcelain legs,,instead 

new closet with a device flu 
away with the tank, eliminates mor 
nickel tubing. At last, too, the overflow 
ment from tubs and set bowls has been imgro' 
the new style permitting the fixture to be easily 
removed and thoroughly cleansed This is one of 
the most important advan nts as the overfloy 
pipe that is still in common use has always | 
considered the most unsanitary feat f toilet 
plumbing. Pretty and thor oughly sanitary bat] 
rooms may be fitted up without the expe 
glazed tiling that everybody t it not 
ean afford. A bath r ith a lwork 
ished in white enamel, the walls hung wit] 








7 
and white aaterueael 3 
| with a linoleum, also in a d pat 
| celain tub and. open plumbing, will be found 

















The WHITE. CHINA 3ec. TEA SET 
“ROCHESTER 95 
CHINA KILN 


For EASTER Cifts 
DO YOUR OWN 


Decorating 12n¢painted 


china 1s more 

oe than ever—a pleasant pastime. 
3ig profit if you decorate for sale. Our ** China Book” (post- 
age Sc) D YOU FREE, demonstrates better 
ed .~ how we can Gro. W. I to ee asa 
china decorator. A " 
Since — 8356 State G RA vis & Co 

rography catalogue FREE 

Pyro burning Pre. 
Special outfit complete $1. 65 paid 
for expert work, with instructions; ask for 
No, AA—value $2.50 


For — 
work 









Koeheste 








| important addition to the house 


A TRUNKFUL OF 


A gift certain to be enthusiastically 
the bride or young houseke¢ is a trunk containing 
freshly laundered and neatly marked dishclotl 
kitchen hand towels, cleaning cloths, cotton flanns 


PRACTICALITIES 


received b‘ 

















broom-cloths, flatiron holders ¢ board cove! 
and sheets of unbleached " vhich 
cover the furniture on cleaning 
| Dust-cloths of dainty sil sh clot! 
with crocheted borders ar undles witl 
| narrow white ribbon, and meet the eye on raisi 
| the cover of the tray. For a more elaborate outfit 
| eambric bags in which to hang gowns or suits « 
| clothes in summer may be added a ll as nume 
| ous other articles more often includ: he bride’s 


| traditional linen chest. 


consequently healthier tha e with the wall 


| 
| 
L 








| 
= The Auto “Valet | 


Furniture has fulfilled its mis- 
on when it combines the ward- 


robe and closet, the chiffonnier, 
sser, and shaving stand in 


pie¢ e. 
I 


Chis our Auto-Valet 
loes, and in a most satisfying 


is what 


It is “the most convenient 


1eE CE 


six nickel-plated frames for 
in be tipped torward 

ngers, shaving murre 
mMpartment, drawers for 
nderwear ; racks for t es and 
« tor shoes ewelry and but 
terns have cellarette n 

Ing trays 


rr, secret 


ind glass racks 


Aut Valets are made in eleven patterns, 


g price, in mahogany or 
wn oak, finished any shade. 


Everything—Workmanship, Material, Finish 
‘The Berkey & Gay Quality ’’ 


furniture 


a low 





Can be seen at leading dealers 
cipal Cities. 
, 


indsome 


booklet gives detailed 


mailed on request. 


arn & Gay Furniture Co. 








Department E, Grand Rapids, Mich. j 


ed in ene month ar ell for $2.5 
Zen. Breeders e 8 to 10 pars 
imoney breeding ther 
S UABS = ceigen dct to ate 
r; no young to attend 


ran Rapaty Ce 














aos , Miteete wm. Pa. 








THE SOROSIS EM- 
BROIDERY FRAME 


worse a —~—" - Made of bass 
» highly ished. Will not im 
e fir vest ta r ‘Fu 1 size, 27 inches. 





jure the 


Can e instantly adjusted for any size piece, 
uare or rectangular. 
hel | firmly tomethar by 


either sq Frames are 
y niekeled, automatic 
steel elips, and can be adjusted to any of 
above positions in a few seeonds’ time. The 
most practical and durable frame on the 
market. Every lady should have one 


ORDER NOW, Sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


People’s Supply Co., HARTVILLE, 0. 


of furniture ever built.” 


a a a a 

















ODD NOOKS FOR GEMS 
UPERLATIVE wealth of jewels leads the 


American woman of fashion to exercise her 

ingenuity to the utmost to devise means 

whereby her gems may be conveniently 

placed and yet be so guarded that the cun- 
ning of professional robbers and the prying of 
servants under temptation may be baffled. 

As accumulations of valuable jewels increase the 
problem ol guarding them becomes a more and more 
difficult one, says a writer in the Record-Herald. 
The bulk of large pieces renders impracticable many 
of the excellent hiding-places that used to serve to 
protect a small collection of precious baubles. Yet, 
however numerous the ropes of pearls, tiaras of 
diamonds, and begemmed stomachers may be, their 
protection is a matter that vitally concerns the 
owner, and the recent report that a woman of great 
wealth and social distinction had mislaid two hun- 
dred thousand dollars worth of jewels and was 
unable to remember where she had placed them 
caused smiles of wonderment to ripple over the 
circle in which she moves 

Jewels are the outward and visible sign of that 
wealthy estate upon which the eyes of most women 
are fixed with longing from early youth, the relation 
between the two being in their minds akin to that 
of title and rank. 


PREFER HIDING TO SAFES 


Even persons of what is termed moderate wealth 
to-day have sufficient quantities of family silver and 
jewels to make their care a matter of anxious thought. 
Every house of any pretensions whatever has a safe 
of some sort; some of them have several. Thess 
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are conventional repositories for valuables and their | 


strength is trusted to protect their contents. Most 
women, however, have a penchant for secrecy of a 
more individual character. With a conceit born 
more or less of naiveté, they believe that a hiding- 
place of their own devising is far more efficacious 
than any guaranteed safe. 

She who scorns the commonplace safe and sets 


herself to find a secure and secret hiding-place for | 


her valuables frequently finds in panels and drapery 
her pay A secret panel has through the 
ages been a favored device for those who had aught 


to secrete. It retains its popularity in these twen- | 
tieth-century days. By touching a spring, whose | 


location is known only to the possessor of the secret, 
a panel in the wall of the dainty bedchamber flies 
back, revealing a compartment exquisitely fitted 
with small drawers, pigeon-holes and shelves 
PANELS WITH SECRET SPRING 

{4 complex arrangement requires several panels 
to be touched, one after the other, before the whole 
of the interior hiding-place is revealed. The larger 
the secret compartment. the more convenient it is, 


for in a small one the trouble of getting out and re- | 
packing a number of small boxes that have to be | 
compactly arranged is considered. One of the pri- | 


mal requirements of the society woman is that her 
jewels may be so placed that she can get at them 


quickly and can hide them with equal facility when | 


necessary. In rooms that do not have paneled walls | 


the casements of doors and windows often are util- | 
ized in similar fashion, a —— to one side or | 


another or up or down, or t 


ances give no clew. 


1e touching of a spring, | 
; 
revealing a compartment to which external appear- | 


Mantels are less favored than formerly as hiding- | 


places for rich ornaments. The grate fire burns so 
constantly in the chambers of even overheated 
houses that the immediate surroundings are not 
well adapted for hiding-places of this kind, and it is 
usually on the coldest days, when the fire burns 
most brightly, that the owner wishes to don her 
jewels, 


FALSE WALLS USED BY MANY 


A false wall across one corner of a boudoir affords | 


in excellent scheme for a secret compartment. 
\pparently it is for architectural effect, but deftly 
hidden in the elaborate decoration of the wall is a 
door, and a flat key is inserted in a tiny slit in a gold 
petal that looks just like all the other gold petals in 
the decoration of the room. Tapestry frequently 
is used in a similar manner to disguise the opening 
of a safe or cupboard let in between the walls 

An interesting hiding-place that has recently been 
built in a New York house is behind the mirrored 








ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
12mo. $1.50 
There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. - : : - CHICAGO 
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$2,500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 
4 se 
rance Society paid y : 
"996 674. This was one = = 
“Ins icies ; unde’ 
y talment Policies; anc 
Society’ »w Continuous Ins’ Ta pened 
Soc iety’s = of the deceased is guaranteed $2, wg vod 
yy ~ lives. As the widow is only abc to y 
aye a = it is probable that she - A. 
* : ve" c 
od Lag wt ‘neomne for thirty-five years, or ev ; 
receive the 1 desert < 


- 


—~—"= 


esterday 
The Equitable Life Ai 
the claim on policy No. 


Sys 
* 
weed 
8°38 


>> 


sean 


The assured under the above 
mentioned policy had only paid 
*724.0 in premiums. In return 
for this amount,the Equitable 
must pay *50,000, and may pay 
$100,000 or even more. 

If you would like full informa- 
tion regarding this new form 
of policy send coupon below,or 
write, for leaflet. 


Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL 2%° Vice Preside 


; ; [a} $89 / 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept. 109 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment 
issued to a person years of age. 


ADDRESS 
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Should Send for 
Book about 


Teco Pottery 


Its classic design, velvety glossless glaze, and suft moss 
green, crystalline color, celebrated for the richness of its 
tones, have won for it an enviable place 

among the world's art wares. 


Gold Medal at St. Louis 


The handsome Grecian design illustrated above {fs 
a great favorite. Eight inches high, five inches 
wide. Sent by express prepaid upon receipt of [i 

up. 














price, $6.00. Other designs $1.00 u 


Solid by Best Dealers 
Book illustrates a great variety of designs anc 
quotes prices. Itis sent on request. 


The Gates Potteries 
631 Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago. 








cAlice Ek. Neale 


ARCHITECTURAL 
DECORATOR AND FURNISHER 


1101-1103 Venetian Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


22 West 33d Street 
NEW YORK 


STUFFS AND FURNITURE 


Special attention paid to the execution of interior wood 
and plaster work in Classical French and Italian Styles 














™ Leonard 
Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


LINED WITH 


fired on sheet steel. You can 
not break, scratch or corrode 
this wonderful lining. 

It will last forever, sweet 
and clean. 

Sliding adjustable shelves, 
of same material, caseof oak 
with quarter sawed panels. 
Hand polished golden finish, 
nickel trimmings,eight walls 
with mineral wool insulation 
This style 
$5x22x46 in $27 . 50 
freisht paid as far asthe Mis 
sissippiand Ohiorivers. We 
sell direct where we have no 
agent. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for booklet sh:ow- 
ing other styles from $3.25 up 
and free sample of our won- 
derful lining. 





Beware of imitations made with white paint, white glass or tile, 


THE GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


26 Ottawa St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





side wall of a bath-room. Many diamond-shaped 
pieces of looking-glass have been used to decorate 















this wall, and their joinings ar ered with a nai 














row lattice work. The opportunity is found here Let us originate 
to make a number of these pieces open as a whol and engrave for you 
lhe safe which they hide so cleverly measures thre¢ A EF. ] C . 
feet long by two high. Already its owner complains amily rest 
that it is not large enough, the age being of cor ie if 2 4 
onets, necklaces yards long, and stomachers as high or oat o rms 
as they are ungainly. Incidentally it may be met re ng on your stationery or | 
tioned that the remaining space of this most beauti rivate paper 
ful bath-room has been painted i Japanese artist e 
to represent a garden of iris bloss I is don : From 
in quite a free-hand way, the style and effect being very slight 
. data we 
most charming. As an aid to t! ecurit the te = will be 
room, where indeed an immens easures | e HB rieasedto g 
er : 
is kept, it can be illuminated by ek ( rom a } tinction > submit 
age : . original 
the principal rooms of the hous hy ad a EX) designs for 
steam can be turned on, in casi , any line 
enough to scald the most hardened a" ._ of the 
‘ SUUM CUIQUE) Engraving 
or 


HOLLOW BEDPOSTS UTILIZEI 


Emboss 


ing art. + 


ations were never 
favor than at the 
re made a life study 
id engraving of this 
Can guarantee to 
I ae taste. 
id prices, 
IGRAVING Co. 


Another secret storehous 
posts of a Louis XV. bed. Al 
post can be laid open, and 
way as to be imperceptible . 
er. The interior of these posts is | with a soft 
plush, and shows a successi: 
shelves on which boxes and j 
laid. One post, however, is 
only. Here are hung necklaces 
a variety of chains. When the she 
with ornately fluted balls, these ranged so a 
to screw into the posts as perf s the rsa 
‘an make them, giving 
serving any purpose out « 7 

Desks, bureaus, and tables —— 
secret apartments and false-h: lrawers 
















practical use as those that ad ery | 
detective stories and romantic els. Some of these 
are invented by the owner and s I nted EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


for her by ingenious cabinet-n : 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 








A woman who has a fad for collecting la itil 
izes one as a safe. It is a large stati p CHICAGO 
heavy bronze work. An electric bulb shines at nigh 
through its shade of richly colored glass t no oil Furniture and Fabrics 
ever defiles the bowl of generous dimens By Painting and Papering 
touching a spring, the top of the lamp is swung Interior Woodwork 
around and reveals a keyhole i i meta Pottery and Metal Work 
box. The lid being unlocked ter the 





box is seen to be fitted up as ilua 
ble gems. , 
ems Simple work as well as elaborate. 


Estimates and designs furnished, 


COLOR SCHEMES 





If the room is without sun, s the Scie it 
American, make pale yellow the color ké 
is cold (on a cliff, or in the mountains, or shadow 


of high, neighboring walls 
of mahogany and pink or 


a) arigr ay MEDICINE and SHAVING 


CABINET 





hangings, combined with a relic rtains it A CHEST which practically 
ivory orécru tint. If it is sunny g r other “hands you the bottle you're 
dark woods and blue will give the desired effect. 1 ooking for,’ by having every 
dark 1 rk, light j rh bottle in FRONT when open. 
it is too dar ight 1t up with maple rv f ‘ Shelves on door made so that 
with cream and golden brown or with rose tones o1 


bottles cannot fall off. Will 
hold $0 bottles of all sizes. 17 
inches wide, 23'3 inches high, 
7% inches deep 1ox14 Inch 
beveled plate mirror. Can be 

Lit usted to most any angle for 


the walls, and put some brig 
and ferns about the windows 


FOLDING-BEDS shaving. Beautifully finished 
in lane oak or white enamel. 
The strange statement has bee t there inicittiaaniiidieal cis 
are people in the world who bu ling ecaust the aude Ghaet whee come 





they like them, and who, bei 
prices for them, enjoy them as articles 
adornment. There does not s* eason for 
such a condition of affairs, a1 
told of a house with many lar 
ing only folding-beds one can but 1 d 
ask what next? The foldi 
utility, but it is difficult to 

ornament. Its proper plac« 
in a small room where spac ra 
open bed. It is decidedly unsani use it is 
generally kept closed throug me 
people would have us believ: 3 ¢ é 

cause it has been known to fold 
brace the sleeper with sometii 

it is seldom beautiful, even t! é 
handsome article of furniture ritg I pires 
to be something which it is 1 \ hand ely 
carved chest or a wardrobe, if « ea hea Make 
piece of carved furniture, would be é ind 
more beautiful.— Scientific Ame 


bottle is in front. 


Price $Z 00 
Only ° 
sale, convenient, 
economical, and 
an ornamental 
piece of cabinet 
work. Shipped 
ready to hang 

Freight prepaid 
north of the Ohio, 
west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and east 
of Kansas on re- 
ceipt of price 
Pro-rated to other 
points 


An elegant and 
useful present. 


-FARISH & GRAY 


Furniture 317A Lincoln Trust Building 
ST. LOUIS 
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THE COST OF FURNITURE A\| 
CENTURY AGO | 


N East Side cabinetmaker, who delights in | 
the antiquities of his trade, cherishes an in- | 
teresting relic of his most distinguished 
predecessor, the famous Duncan Phyfe, 
who, in the first two decades of the last 
century, made the furniture for the most fastidious 
householders of New York 
The relic is a bill rendered by Phvyfe for articles of 
furniture made for Charles N. Buneker of Philadel- 
phia, says the New York Sun It is framed with 
glass, front and back, to show not only the items of 
the bill itself, but the address of Buncker, and a 
sketch of a chair and sofa The sketches, supposed 
to be the work of Phyfe himself, seem to prove that 
however skilled he may have been as a cabinet- 
maker, he was an uncommonly bad draughtsman, 
for the proportions of the articles are ridiculous. and 
the carving is crudely indicated. Had Phvfe 
wrought as he drew, his work would never have 
been prized by posterity 
The bill, which bears a date in January, 15816, 
shows that the best cabinet work of the period, when 
the purchasing power of money is taken into con- 
sideration, was at least no cheaper then than now, 
though actually money prices are now somewhat 
higher. It proves, too, that the well-to-do of that 
dav were ready to pay handsomely for a lew articl 5 
of furniture. Phyfe’s charge for a dozen chairs, a 
pair of card tables, a pair of pier tables, and a sofa, 
with $19 for packing, and a discount of 3 per cent 
for cash, was $756 
The lvre-backed chairs, with delicately carved 
legs of the style for which Phyfe was famous, are 
now made by the best cabinetmakers at $25 ar $26 
each. Phyfe’s charge was $22. Card-tables, with 
the mechanism for spreading the leaves, believed 
to have been invented by him, and now one of the 
marks by which his tables are identified, would now 
coast new and of the best seasoned mahogany trom 
$140 to $150 a pair Phvyfe charged Buncker $130 
a pair 
Phvfe’s sofa could now be reproduce d. in the best 
workmanship, for $140, or perhaps $150; on his bill 
of ninety years ago it appears at $122. His pier 
tables, for which he charged $265, could now be re- 
produced for about $300. Thus the seventeen 
articles that Phvfe sold for $756, would cost in the 
shop of an equally good cabinetmaker to-day from 
$850 to $900, actual cash, though doubtless the 
smaller sum ninety vears ago had greater purchas- 
ing power than the larger now. 


THE DEALER’S PROFITS 

Phvfe’s profits, too, were probably greater than 
those of equally good cabinetmakers to-day. Wages 
were lower in his day than now, mahogany was 
cheaper, and rents were much lower. Interest on 
the cabinetmaker’s capital was higher, but Phyfe 
probably had less capital than the best modern cab 
inetmakers of to-day, because his work was mostly 
made to order, whereas, cabinetmakers nowadays 
make up many articles and keep them on show 
ready for any comer 

Phyfe and his contemporaries did not have a pub 
lie ready to buy anything labeled antique or pro- 
duced in imitation of a by-gone stvle. He had one 
advantage of the modern cabinetmaker, in that he 
did not have to compete with factories turning out 
furniture by wholesale; but, on the other hand, 
there were few persons ninety years ago who could 
furnish their houses throughout in polished ma 
hogany 

The cabinetmaker who cherishes Phyfe’s time- 
Stained bill has also one of his lyre-backed chairs, 
perhaps from the set of 1816, which sold at $22 


each. The present owner holds it at $60, and would | 
hardly let it go at that. He believes that many col- | 


lectors in town would regard it as low at that price, 
and that a full set of drawing-room furniture by 


Phyfe would fetch at least three times the original | 


price 


It is unlikely that the work of any cabinetmaker 
to-day will command, at the end of the century, the | 


prices that Phvfe’s work now fetches, but the best 
work of to-day is as good as that of Phyfe or of any 
early cabinetmaker. Carvers are at least as skilful 
as their predecessors, materials are as carefully se- 
lected, construction is in some respects better than 
ever before, because the cabinetmakers have dis- 
covered the defects in the work of the earlier men. 
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The Making 
of a Man 


is the most important thing on 





earth and it’s largely a question 
of proper food. All the colleges 
and books in the world will not 
make a perfect man. The body 
must be strong, sturdy and 
healthy. And there’s but one 
way to build the perfect human 
body—proper food and proper 


exercise. 


Building the 
Human Body 


q If you were building a house for yourself 
would you put into it any spurious bricks or 
rotten timbers? How are you building the 
precious bodies of children? How are you repairing the waste that is going on 
in your body? 

@ As a body-builder for the little ones, as an all-day food to supply heat and power 
for the full-grown body, dietetic science has thus far produced nothing equal to 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 


@ It is made of the whole wheat grain which contains all the elements needed for 
the complete nourishment of the human body—for the making of bone, muscle, 
tissue and brain. Why do we draw the kernels into fine shreds? Of course 
there’s a reason for it. It is to make it light and porous and to expose a vast sur- 
face to the action of the saliva and the gastric juices, thereby inducing perfect 
digestion. 


@ Shredded Wheat Biscuit with milk or cream not only makes a palatable 


_and nourishing breakfast dish, but is an all day food, adaptable to all seasons and 


all sorts of delicious combinations with fruits, eggs, oysters and vegetables. 
@ Triscuit is shredded whole wheat compressed into a cracker. It may be eaten 


with cheese or as a substitute for bread, or toast in any form. Send for “The Vital 
Question Cook Book,’ free. 


NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


the opinions and the methods of ancestors are sacred; 
IN CHINA therefore innovation and improvement are sacrilege. 

The painter whose method of thought is Chinese clings 
to pure white lead, because the ancients approved it. Machinery and experiment have 
improved paint as they have improved everything else. High grade ready mixed 
paint, based largely on OXIDE OF ZINC, is paint in its most modern, most un- 
Chinese form. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


- - New York 
An Interesting Pamphlet: “Paint, Why, How, and When.’’ Free to Property-owners. 


We do not grind zinc in oil: a list of Manufacturers of High Grade Zinc Paints sent on application. 


71 Broadway - 
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; IF BUILDING OR DECORATING 


HE home, you probably realize that in the modern house the woodwork is an important 
feature ; its color and finish are often made the key-note of successful color s nes 
We have secured for our patrons the exclusive services of Margaret Gres if, t pract 
and artistic Decorator, free of any charge whatever. Miss Greenleaf’s successful work is t 
known to require further comment. She will, upon request, furnish panels show d finishes 
also samples of wall-paper, draperies, and furnishings. 





A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our care will bring a p? 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street, New York - 27 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago 






















LOW SOLID COMFORT 


We’ve some very ex- 
clusive designs in Reed 
and Rattan Furniture. 
May we send you the 
Portfolio? It makes it 
easy to select. . .... 





THE CRAFT SETTLEMENT SHOPS, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y 
N Association of Craft Work e 4 
product made by hand 

as to be clu 





J. A. CLOW & CO. 


Designers and Builders of Artistic 
Farniture for the home, elub, or 
office. Dept. A. 710 Nicollet Ave. 


umsy—in fact, 








& for s 
hand-made product a 
growing reputation of “Briar Cliff I 
home-builders all over the cour 
problem. We make furniture for ev a t : 
club-rooms, schools, country houses, e 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. ou, and a comparison of prices wi ‘ 
we cheerfully give information on de 




















— \ s—= 5 (FOR LOVERS OF GOOD FURNITURE 








\ We are just about .to make this beautiful Bedroom set to 
TAX Special Order—carrying out such specifications as are not to 
Nyt Bat la be had now-a-days in any commercial furniture. 


@i- ; 7 
i meg Se Selected matched grain of finest St. Domingo (dark 
mahogany or Prima Vera), (white mahogany)—/inished dull 
a coal Nel 45 Note—White mahogany is a genuine 

li but rare mahogany, and does 1 

dirty with age like Bird’s-! ye Maple. 

Plain French Mirrors—giving the full 
depth and clearness, without the che 
looking ‘*bevel.”’ 





Cedar Drawers—the moth proof kind, 
all equipped with genuine Yale Locks. 


All of this at prices which only a fact 
could offer. 


The only condition is that all order 





must be entered at once, and mad 

gether. 10 percent payments only with 
order, balance when we send full sized 
photos of completed goods. Orders can be 
for single pieces, or entire sets. Send 25 


cents (stamps or silver) today ind join our 
special order club—-i/’s worth while 
and brings you large pictures and photos 
of all special order pieces in the future 


LINN MURRAY 

















opportunity SEE aes 
to obtainan |\'. 


















“Heirloom” <¢ == ; 
ras ae Furniture Co., Ltd. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Furnishing 5 pe oe : 4 
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applic ation of veneer the modern cabinet- 
good repute especially excels his prede- 
ind it is the rule of the best modern shops 
ng old pieces, to reconstruct certain parts 
old methods have proved deficient 


NTRY- ne an 


dsfrom pr 


porch furniture of a few years ago is 
to-day. Designs are simple r and more 

, and, while made mainly for the porch 
removed to the living-room without upset 
ternal fitness of that domain. Many 
es are furnished throughout in the 
le of a porch. This is an admirable 
houses, and equally out of place in 


ippointments are among the interest 
es, and may be classed under either poreh 
“OO! accessories There is a return to 
i-making this year, which brings int« 
iresque paraphernalia. Tea-baskets 
gs for keeping the beverage hot 
baskets are Chinese, and have beer 
1 limited way for years in our shops 
se has never been general. Nothing 
tter for porch use than these scarlet 
They are much more desirable than 
ich are ugly things at best. The tea 
basket is usually of gayly decorated 
ng a metal handle deftly covered with 
rd. Some of the baskets are provided 
ill cups which, after the manner of the 
I handles. For traveling, these 
enient, but thev are useless for 
ng, containing hardly more than «a 
porch tea-table, either Chinese 
av be used, provided they are 
Fragile china” has no place on 
heavy Chinese ware, such as the 
emselves, is finely adapted for out 
ng. Some of the cups are bowl 
without handles. They have covers 
d and used for saucers. For 
these are too unconventional and 
gly of the Chinese restaurant 
ps with handles and saucers may be 
atch the tea-pots. A Chinese 
found useful, and equally con 
» Chinese brass kettle. Small chop 
oth useful and ornamental, and 
ve many purposes. Few mod 
hinese tea, and the present Chinese 
just short of tea leaves 
follow in the wake of expositions 
us depicted in various “ villages’’ brings 
icturesque methods of coffee and tea 
have a brief vogue, and then are for 
furkish coffee served in small metal cups 
: lar after the Chicago Fair At 
part of a few brave spirits to introduce 
in drawing-rooms the tea ceremonial of 
I successful. Japanese leisure and 
being for sale also, the pretty and very 
sha-no-yu utensils were rendered useless 
urios. The Japanese, with an eye to 
i-drinking, have sent to this country 
uttractive tea-sets, in plain, strong 
ep blue, sage-green, chrome-yellow, and 
ge The cups are high and slender 
ull oriental in design. Thev are 
to the semi-rustic life of the porch 











ALABASTINE 


ew walls are to be stained or old ones 
Alabastine proves an effective finish 
applied by amateurs, and this fact makes 
lly desirable for cottages and inexpensive 
general. It comes in a variety of colors 

h economical and durable. 


The Use of Borden’s 





nd Condensed Milk insures strong, 

s reputable physicians testify. 

for their babies are spared the 

disorders of infantile digestion; their 

as they should in weight, size and 
nknown brands. 
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Conducted by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 








HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 





y HOUSEHOLD BACTERIOLOGY ma 


By S. 


DUST- 


yk. have seen, from the dust garden, that 
/ dust does contain living plants, which 
/ when they find food in a moist, warn 
place, will grow and multiply 
They were not seen when they settled 
uit of the dust on the jelly, and not until they had 
reproduced themselves many times, so that a colony 
was formed, were we able to see ths at anything had 
been planted in the dust garden sut each colony, 
or spot, shows where a single plant dropped on the 
gelatine; the spot becomes visible only after it con 
tains hundreds of individuals or generations 
All of these dust-plants have to be studied under 
the microscope, and are therefore called micro 
organisms. Microbe—a name given by Louis Pas 
teur—which from its derivation would include all, 
has come gradually to be applied to one class, the 
bacteria. Still a third word, which really 
means the beginning, or that first living cell whicl 
produces a more complex form, is becoming restricted 
to the micro-organisms that cause disease, as the 
germ of tuberculosis, the germ otf ty phoid fever, etc 
All these names may apply to microscopic animal 
forms as well. Strictly speaking, all dust-plants are 
germs, all are microbes, all are micro-organisms. 
The ‘“‘garden”’ will show two kinds of plants, and 
sometimes a third, although this is not so common 
in house dust. We will now see what these three 
kinds of plants are, two of which we may expect to 
find in house dust at anv time. The third, wild 
veast, would very likely be caught if we planted our 
dust garden under the apple-trees in summer-time 


germ, 


BACTERIA 


Let us find out first what the plants are like which 
make the smooth, glossy, shinv colonies, whether 
round or radiate. There are the bacteria, and each 
colony has come from the reproduction of one parent 

a bacterium 

Under the microscope 
principal shapes 


these bacteria show three 
One like a short, round stick or 


rod, is called a bacillus, and bacilli for the plural. 
Another is ball-shaped, 


called coccus. or cocci for the 


\ I b 
(a) One Colony of Bacilli or Rod- Shaped Becte- 
ria as Seen in ‘‘Dust-Garden.’ 
Highly Magnified. 


(b) Eight Bacteria Taken from the Colony and 
Magnified Much More. (After Prudden.) 





MARIA'‘ELLIOTT 


Instructor in Household Economics, Simmons College 


Boston 


PLANTS 


plural (the third ¢ sounding like s (a) A third 
form, which resembles one turn or more of a screw, 
is called a spirillum, or spirilla for the plural 

These typical forms may shade into each other 
The bacilli may be long or short, with pointed, 
blunt, or rounded ends. They may be so short and 
plump as to closely resemble a coccus. The spiral 
forms may curve very little or have decided and 
numerous twists, as shown in the illustrations 
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DIFFERENT FORMS OF SPIRILLA 


Bacteriologists do not always agree as to which 
class a newly found individual should belong, and 
to the housewife it makes no difference 

The bacteria are so simple in structure and so 
difficult to study that there is little to describe. 
Each consists of a single cell, so far as is known. 
This seems to have a denser portion on the outside, 


which forms a cell wall, and may be cellulose, as in 
the higher plants. 
This simple cell of protoplasm or ‘‘foundation 


stuff’ is endowed with all the characteristics of 
living matter. anywhere. 

All living things, whether plant or animal, take 
food in some way. All, too, having taken food, 
change it over into their own substance and give out 
some of the results of these changes as waste pro- 
ducts in the form of gases, liquids, or solids. 

Bacteria are no exception to this universal rule 
[heir products are either gases or liquids, and these, 
dissolved in blood or other liquids, bring about vari- 
ous changes, the results of which may be either 
desirable or undesirable, according to the nature of 
the bacterium, the amount of the excretion, or 
other conditions under-which the changes are 
wrought. 

The processes of bacterial growth in the human 
body and in food substances are similar. The 
excretions retained in the milk, the meat, the fish, 
ete., may destroy their value, or may in turn be 
introduced into the human body, where the changes 
wrought produce abnormal conditions more or less 
severe, but all may be called disease. 

Like the maggots in cheese or the clothes moth 
larva, the bacteria live surrounded by their food | 
supply, and they have only to take, digest, and ab- | 
sorb it as needed. Like these animal forms, they 
feed upon complex organized food which has been 
previously prepared by other plants or animals. In | 
this they differ from most plants which must manu- 
facture their food out of the mineral and other in- | 


organic substances in air, water, or soil. However, 











How Shall I Finish 
My Hardwood Floors? 








ance and one never fully answered 
until after years of costly experiment 
we produc ed Florsatin, a finish perfect 


a JN of the utmost import- 


in every particular Wax, although 
beautiful, is not durable. It demands 
constant care, is decidedly unsanitary 


and positively dangerous because of its 
slippery surface. Shellac does not pro- 
tect the wood and most floor varnishes 
are far from satisfactory. 


Florsatin has all the soft, satiny 
effect of wax. It is impossible to detect 
the difference except by touch, it lacks 
the inherent slipperiness of wax. 


Florsatin is the most durable finish 
known It wears for months and years 
without refinishing and requires but 
little care to keep in perfect condition. 
It may be washed and will not 
show heel marks or scratch white. 


freely 


Florsatin has a fine hard surface 
that is entirely proof against dust and 
disease germs of every kind. 


The [lost Economical Finish Made 


Its great covering capacity, over 750 
square feet to the gallon, together with 
the great saving in labor as it requires no 
rubbing, makes it the most inexpensive 
finish manufactured. It is thoroughly 
adapted for use on old as well as new 
floors. 


Florsatin, above all else, is SAFE, 
perfectly firm footing and 
forever does away with the fear of slip- 
ping and falling. 


it vives a 


Florsatin is the most 
easily applied of all fin- 
ishes. One or two coats 

simply brushed on with- 


bn 
Ls . 

t out rubbing produces 
PY} the i 


most beautiful 

, » m elfect ever seen on a 
wood surface. 

r May we show you? 

For 10 cents we will 

send you a wood panel 


showing the beauty of 
the Florsatin finish and 







You can't Florsa 
——_ a copy of “The Home 
Ideal,’’ by Margaret Greenleaf, a 26- 


page book on house decoration, with 
14 handsome half-page illustrations. 


If your dealer can’t supply you with 


Florsatin send us his name. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
22 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


27 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO 





Established 1865 
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some species can do this although they have not adaptation. If unable t ivorit 


the green coloring matter, or chlorophyll cells, which = many will grow on wha it | 1. A 
in the higher plants are the food factories. ganic substance whic y dr 


Because of this power, which no known animal become food for some s 1 ts 
possesses, the scientists have decided that these plants will not leave t! On 1 
micro-organisms must be called plants rather than — they fall, but where such surf: ( dry 


animals. the plants are re ad) 
Bacteria have no leaves, roots, stems, or any winds or carried : 9 

organs like higher plants. They are simply trans- them. 

parent bits of jelly-like protoplasm. Ordinarily dust } 


Bacteria in general like the same kinds of food dry that the bact: 
that man likes, although they do not require the clinging to them ar 


variety in diet which to civilized man seems neces- All bacteria reprod 

sary. Some flourish best in meat juices, others in into halves, which pro: S 
milk, some in starchy foods, others in sugary solu- times these daughte1 
tions, while still others enjoy best the fats. after they themselves 


They also show, like man, a surprising faculty of — chain of cells results 














ROOKWOOD © 


Is The Best Gift 


because no piece is ever du; 
piece you have is ar 
pottery—there is no ot 


Have is u “Be en 
The New mookwood 


with its exquisite coloring 
gray, pink, blue, green and y 
beauty of form, design, ar 








Send his 


**The mookwrood | Book” 


which shows many o 
charming pieces, ly 
colors, and explains how t 
by mail. 






Grand Prix Paris 1900 
Two Grand Prizes St. Louis 1904 


This mark s phils 
impressed in Zl << 


every piece 





Sold by leading dealers 

The Rookwood Pottery 

3 Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, U.S. A 
a 
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You can beller lo Pay fox at 


PECK-WILLIAMSON UNDERFEED FURNACE 
Jhan take any cvihei make aaagf 




















In the Peck-Williamson CL Furnace a ton of cheapest grade coal is 1 
produce as much heat as a ton of the most costly grade; the coal is fe from below 
and the fire is on top—the rational way; the gases and smoke do not escape up tl 
chimney as they do in ordinary furnaces, but are consumed as th y | up thro 













(Patented, the fire; immunity from gas, smoke and di 
clinkers ; simple and strong in construction 


The Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED FURNACE 
yp Wit SAVE Yo to 24 on Your Coal Bils 


Stronger than any claims we make are the words of 
from those who have had actual experi nce with the I Un- 
derfeed Furnace, and subjected it to the severest tests, 1 er of 
a prominent Indiana Institution wrote, in reply to 
friend in another city, the advice above quoted. 1 I 
desired, and fac-simile letter will be furnished on a tion. Liter- 
ally hundreds of such cases are brought to our : 

Let ns send you FREE our Underfeed I 

simile voluntary letters proving every il 
Dealers are invited to write for our very attractive  propeetion. 


THE PECK- “WILLIAMSON ¢ 
357 W. FIFTH STREET, = CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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ope like one individual may be three or more 
rations 

ball forms divide in the same way along q 
ter. Some, however, divide in more than One 

» that the colony of daughter cells may 

side only, like closely strung be ads, or 
making a sheet or film of cells, or they 
piled upon e ach other like a cube of 


apne also may remain in one colony or 
) single cells after division 

1ev unite their bodies by a gelatinoys 
i slime over the surface of whatever 





EPRODUCTION OF COCCI BY FISSION 


Division into two (c) Division into four 
Chains of cocci id) A sheet of four cocci 


wing upon, as seen on the walls of the 
pe of the refrigerator or on the surface of 


rm the pan This is known as a zooglea 


lity with which they reproduce depends 

n the food supply, the warmth and 

it is, whether the conditions of life 
favorable 

fic reproduction lies their great power 
efit to the world 

ecies, under favorable conditions, a 
is born oftener than every half-hour 





SUNSHINE AS A DISINFECTANT 


ER LEFA 


i dish was planted with bacteria. Letters 
pasted on the cover, and the whole exposed 
nshine. The bacteria developed under the 
rs, but were killed in all other parts of the 


were continued for a dav, one bacterium 
ome ancestor of over sixteen million 
Some interested observer has calcu- 
two days the billions thus born would 
easure and weigh a pound, while in 
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oul ete 
T mor another twenty-four hours their weight would equal —_ _ 
: eight thousand tons. j 
long ; These numbers, however, are of no practical im- 
an Ae jortance, for long before such a population was 
ls may reached the food supply would be gone, or the parent 
ads p forms would be killed by their own excretions. Here, 
or they 1s in the animal world, if the wastes of living accu- | 
ube of rmulate, death results. Yet, wherever conditions of 
, moisture, warmth, and food remain fi ivorable, they | 
ony or will multiply with almost infinite rapidity. | 
They are so sme all that little idea of their size can | 
tinous be obtained by actual measurement only by com- | 
atever parison. The ace ompany ing illustration § re pre- | 


sents the largest bacterium known magnified six 
hundred diameters. One twenty-five-thousandth 
of an inch is not an uncommon length for a bacte- 
rium. ; 

Yet, small as they are, they are heavier than air, 
and therefore settle out of it when it is still. 

It’ is estimated that in the space occupied by a 
BE grain of sugar there might be packed six hundred 
millions, and each bacterium be comfortable. Com- 
pared with the bacteria which may lodge there, the 
wrinkles in the skin of our hands are like ditches six 
or eight feet deep. No wonder that it is difficult to 
dislodge them by any ordinary washing. The sur 


& geon has to resort to a strong soap, vigorous brushing, 
and the use of numerous bacterial poisons in addition 
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pends BACTERIA WITH FLAGELLA M fa 
| and AFTER INN J C oug a l C en a ine s. 
f life | fet 

| a) A flagellum at one end. (b) A flagellum at yer) HE McDOUG: ug L KITCHE N CABINET is a unique piece of kitchen furniture l 
ower | eachend. (c, d, and e) Tufts of flagella ft takes the place of the kitchen table, and occupies just the Gans amount of room. Its Fs 

in different positions { by ject is to bring together in one convenient place, every needed thing in the kitchen, both 

* a utensils and food materials, so that in the preparation of a meal all that is necessary can be 
Our ) 


to the ordinary washing, before he is sure that these 
valleys are not rich in the tiny plants that might 
bring suffering or death to his patient. 

Most - the bacteria require oxygen to breathe, as 


reached without taking a single step. 
It has places for pots, kettles and pans; bins for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and salt; cans for } 

spices, pepper, etc., cupboards for dishes, drawers for towels and linen; closets for china and 

glass; an adjustable bread-board and a drop table leaf if desired. Each little detail has been 












we do, but some can live without air. Some will given the most careful and expert study, and every part of the cabinet works easily } 
accommodate themselves to anv condition Pre- . . . ° 
Cll cued: ox Midie admin Uae Ga teuennee Why You Should Have a McDougall Kitchen Cabinet In Your Home , 
pa 3 1 | ae : = 4 Every part of the home has received the expert atten- The average woman does not realize how much time ) | 
grow under the opposite condition, if they must. tion of architects, designers and Domestic Science author- | and energy she wastes every day in walking from cupboard | 
Of course, the disease germs which grow in the ities, except the kitchen. wiliahe’ from pantry to closet, from closet to table: nor 
} _ 4 = as . —* . ust as the man insists on every modern labor- eavi ng will she realize it unt the great convenience of a 
interior of our bodies flourish best under conditions device in his office, so should the woman insist on being McDoug Kitchen Cabinet is provided for her use 
provi ided with every reasonable convenience for saving the Me ~ Serer | Kitchen Cabinets are designed for both \ 
aborin her workshop—the kitchen poorand rich. They are within the reach of all, and the { 
, System in the office saves labor—that is to say, money. greatest number are sold to people of moderate means. . 
ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY System in the Kitchen saves labor—drudgery—oftentimes Send for our handsomely illustrated catalogue, 
the health of the housewife which will be sent to you postpaid on request 
Ask your dealer for the M Dents all Kit he n Cabinets, sold by reputable dealers only, Ali of these cabinets bear © 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 


the name-plate * McDougall, Indtanapoli Be sure to write for our handsomely illustrated catalogue to-day. /* S23 


G. P. McDougall a Son, Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 











K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
icago. Telephone Ogden-715 
Approximate estimates and o.her preliminary consultations 
given free of sheen | 


——————— | INDIA HOUSE 


Architect, 1107 Steinway H all, 17 Sins Sheen ‘Street, Chicago, W. H. DAVIS & CO., 371 AND 373 BOYLSTON STREET, *t- BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Artistic Houses. Grounds and Interiors 


eee en FOR SUMMER HOUSES 
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b~ LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER PRINTED LINENS AND PRINTED JAVA COTTONS 
a Spaeeenten, — ~ _— em. _Correspond- | —_ — ee i —_ 
Solicited. 710 Sykes ock, 254-256 ennepin Ave. “J ave : é é i anc eC 
; a i - Spreads to match. We are alsoshowing new 
ilion SOUTH BEND. IND. Bed Spreads and Table Covers in both Cotton and Linen 
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of Beauty 


The most beautiful floors—those which 
captivate by their appearance of rich- 
ness and distinction—are invariably the 
ones finished with Old Englisb Floor 
War. Whether your floors are of hard 
or soft wood, no matter what their con- 
dition, you can finish them in a most 
satisfactory manner by the use of 


Old English 
Floor Wax 


which imparts a peculiarly deep, rich, 
subdued lustre that may be maintained 
indefinitely by the least expenditure of 
labor. Let us send you a free copy of 
**What to Do With Wood Floors”’ 
—a booklet that gives expert advice on 
the treatment of floors. It is based upon 
actual experience under all conditions— 
will tell you exactly what to do in your 
particular case. It is a revelation to 
everyone interested in fine floors. 

A. S. BOYLE & CO., 

Dept. M, Cincinnati, O. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
JOHN R. HARE, 709 N. Howard St., Baltimore, 
Md. Prices much lower than in the West. 
Send for Sketch or Photo of what you want 
(No Catalogue. ) 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 


CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
“Building, Chicago. 
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VARIOUS SPORE-BEARING BACTERIA 


(a) {Spores escaping from ruptu 


minute colonies of bacteria 
showed ‘no appearance of 
Some bacteria, like mos ¢ ts 
main stationary, having 
others move by slow or je! 
tions. Still others are m 
extensions of their bodies 
Some have only one whi 
others one or a cluster 
have them reaching out { 
Some bacteriologists pla 
have flagella in one species 
out flagella in another spe 
When for any reason ther Sal] 
times in the life history of 
dryness, or lack of food 
power of contracting thei 
possibly drawing it all int: 
dle into each end. This 


| These spores can weath: 


or cold, or resist the 











CHINA 
FRANK C. TURNER, N ( Old 
Blue and d 


White C I ( 
Saucers, Plates and | t t 

Dr. Syntax. Collectors 
COMPLETE So LIGHT EQUIP- 


RICHARDSON EMG I ( 
Hartford, Conn. Ou itf s 
130 described in our s¢ ( 
sulting department for la 
DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEV A7088 
OF THE MOST IMP! ROVI 
Construction, Sedgwick M Works 
Poughkeepsie, i Se 
FIRE-PROOFING 
THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO 
906 Tribune Building, C 1 Liberty St 
New York. Thorough pr 
at small cost. 
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PICTURE, AN EASTER OFFERING,” wakeg 
1dmirable Easter greeting to one's fricnds 
produced exclusively in the GENUINE 
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cael? It 
in four sizes: 
inches, 50 cents; 
$1.25; 6x 13, $2.50; 


1, $5.00. If not this 
lar one, other 


cts in our list 
interest you, 
eras cifts or for the 
r it of your own 
COPLEY PRINTS 
rnized byartists 
rest art repro- 
8s nade in Amer. 
a. Fifty cents to 
x At art stores, or 
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ILLt STRATE D CATA- 
LOGUE (its 200 illustra- 
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Colonial Work Table 





With Drop Leaves 


Made by hand. It is Mahogany 
finished in the Old English Edd 
Shell effect 


Price, $14.50 
SMITH & BECK 


240 S. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















INTERIOR DECORATORS 

IINI COMPANY, 107 Wabash 
, Chicago. Artistic Tintin ig, General 

Wall-Papers. 

METAL TILES 
\NT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
n, Chicago. Send for booklet tillus- 
Spanish Tiles. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
JA MIN 3 MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
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PUMPS, ETC. 
thr ghor it the house with the “Im- 
’ Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
BCOC K CO., 180 Washington Street. 
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Some can be frozen, others boiled, and still retain 


life. When good times return in the form of mois- | 
ture, warmth, or more food, the resting, resistant | 
spore starts into growth again, and continues its life 

as before. 


The species that do not form spores are much | 
more easily killed. Those that form spores readily, 
being difficult to kill, are, thereby, more likely to )..! 
cause disease or destruction of property. Fortu |: aocte « b H . | P 
nately for us, most of the disease or pathogenic acts a out Ouse aint 
germs do not form spores readily, if at all. It is 
g 


se spores that make necessary the repeated ° ° ° 
“aalding” by which the housewile tries to env When you get estimates on painting your house 
the food which she finds spoiling . ‘ . ‘ " R . . 5 

The lowest “ge agp known will not kill som« this Spring, insist upon every painter figuring on the 
bacteria, while the spore-forming varieties often ; - . : 


esist boiling. use of strictly Pure White Lead. This will put them 
Dust readily finds access to the ice-box or the re ? 

irigerator, even if the ice is thoroughly cleaned before 

it is put in. The dust-plants then will grow, and 


all on an even footing and will insure your getting 





ER OE EM EE EE HT HO 


may ¢ £ i ate by thei oducts the eat, lk, %. ’ = » " 5 : 4 
| ar ci Gh ae ae eee The best possible results, if you employ a good workman. 
escape pipe of a refrigerator needs to be often and , P 
j carefully cleaned throughout its entire length, else it It will pay you to go even farther than this and 
: will be covered with a slimy mass of bacterial growth = * ms 
ee ee ee ee ee to name the brand of White Lead to be used. In 
| This ype may be cleaned with a swab of cloth or _— one ; a i ° . ee —— 
| sponge tightly wrapped around a long stick, rattan these days of adulteration, it is not safe to assume 
or whalebone; with a small, long-handle rush; or . . 
if the pipe is too difficult of access for these methods, that White Lead is pure because the label or brand 
a boiling hot solution of washing soda may hb 
- poured down once a week, or when the ice-box is Savs SO. 
empty. 7 
he pan under the refrigerator should be scrubbed y . ee — . — ; 
| wae with hot soapsuds, or scalded with th For the benefit of those people who do not know 
washing soda, that no slime may appear. The es ' : . 
-— cape pipe, too, should be opened to the air, and in a what brands of White Lead are pure, we have printed 
place where the air will be pure F oc 
The housewife who allows her refrigerator pipe to a booklet a What Paint and Why. It tells why 
empty directly into a hole in the cellar floor, under wa ; i " 
neath which is a slimy mass of muddy filth, need Pure White Lead is the Best Paint and names the 
not be surprised that milk and butter do not “kee Pp 
/ well,” : " . - on os 
S| FE iictiein saeeceess he tenis al dailies datos brands that are purest and-best. This is valuable 
| in the laundry is based on the bacteriological reason “a ° ° 
| Body clothes, bedding, towels, and handkerchiefs information for every house-owner, because while 
i may all become soiled with discharges of the mucous sain . . 
™\ | membranes of the body or from some wound or pus all White Leads sell at practically the same price, 
formation. In most of these discharges there is sure¢ 


a See eae oeneenia ponte there is great difference in the value of different 


but the boiling is far more efficacious. Sealding or 
the pouring of boiling water over the clothes is not b . . 
sufficient for disinfection, for onlv the top surface is rands. 
subjected to the high degree of heat necessary to 
kill the germs. Soap or other alkali, boiling, fresh 


. . ee We will send this booklet, free, to anyone who will ask any of 
air, and sunshine, are a sanitary quartet whose work . ; 


results in sterilization—that is, in death to the germs our offices for it. Architects and painters are invited to send 
The natural home of the bacteria is the soi ; er ‘oe 
‘ ng tose set caguenchrs “; pacteria is thesoll. Hen names of customers interested in house-painting. What Paint 
. they have their greatest field of work laid out for Salis ‘ 

them, which is to change any dead vegetable and and Why” will be valuable to them. 


animal matter that may be there into inorganic sub 
stances which can do no harm to life 

When winds blow over the soil, they raise the dry NATIC YN AL LEA D CC yM PA NY 
lust particles laden with bacteria into the air; rain ; 
washes millions of them from the air and soil into 
the brooks and rivers; therefore, all surface waters 
are seeded with bacteria. 

From the soil they may be directly brought into 
the house on shoes, or clothes, or hands; indirectly 
through dusty air. ee — 

The cleaning of shoes on a mat. brush. or scraper NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
outside the front door is a habit to which all children 
should be trained. Adults should think what it ; : i eee antnicea an 
means to bring street filth into the dry, warm house. 


Largest manufacturers of White Lead in the world 


New York Boston Buffalo Cleveland Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
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il ROOFING TIN If you work in oil or water colors; china paintings; pastels; 
“TAYLOR OLD STYLE” Roofing Tin, the pyrography ; sketching; if you use canvas, brushes, drawing 
old, criginal brand. Costs a little more than | fe : . big f ; hee ials b > f lit 
: its imitations, but is superior to any other roofing | instruments any sort of art materiails— be sure of your quality 
’ materiai. N. & G. Tavlor Co., Philadelphia, | > m- am af’ oc le ality 
- will send “A Guide to Good Roofs "on reque t. by being sure it's Devoe q uality 
ROOF VENTILATORS The name Devoe is a sure sign that you're getting the best. If your local 
ME RCHANT & CO,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. | dealer doesn't supply you, ask him to. If he doesn’t then, write to us; get 
xe sole manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; | our catalogue. 
write for booklet. 
TIN ROOFING 7 Rr ’ ¢ ’ 
ns “MERCHANT'S. OLD METHOD" is the Devoe & Rayno Ids Com pan) 
iighest standard Roofing Tin made, Merchant of Renin Ria ~ ee Miz —e 5214 Grand Ave.. Kenese Ct 
> & Co, Inc, Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for | 176 Randolph St., Chicago Fulton and William Sts., New r 4 Gran ve., Kansas City 
booklet “Good and Bad Tin.” | 
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Ceramigues de Flandres 
The New Hand-Made Art Pottery 


We will send any of these pieces at 
the nominal prices mentioned. If you 
don’t like them send them back, and 
we will promptly refund the money. 
Or send us a dollar bill for a quaint 
Flemish candlestick (6 inches high), 
and an artistic ashtray or pintray with 
inlaid design. 





This beautiful ware is made in Belgium, 

y the Association of Flemish Craftsmen 
Each of the pieces offered is finished in rich shades 
and tones of green, some bearing inlaid designs. 

Scott-Dabo, the eminent authority on Art Pottery, 
writes: ‘“‘Many are masterpieces, possessing tonal 
qualities equal to the paintings of some of our best 
modern Masters.” 


We should be pleased to hear from firms or indi- 
viduals wishing to os ere us in oes —— of 
New York : 8 8 


EDWIN A. DENHAM 


Sole American Representative 


430 Fifth Ave., - - New York 























“Painters Since Leonardo” 


By James William Pattison, will be issued 
during the month by Messrs. Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. It has been delayed by 
the difficulty of securing just the right 
illustrations. The book carries its nar- 
rative down to the present day. For 
this reason it will be especially valuable, 
as few books of the kind touch contem- 
porary painters. 











If all coats, dresses, ete., worn on the street could 
brushed out of doors, still another fruitful soures 
dangerous dust would be avoided. H 

found to contain thousands, wh: it-of-door 

may have only hundreds, because moist surfa 


VaughansS§eeds 
28th ANNUAL (hicago 


catch and hold them. Sunlight and large amount CATALOGUE 
of fresh air tend to kill ther ry has | Seeds, Plants, and 
fresh air, less sunshine 1 or 





and it is ed more or le Shrubs and all 
with dry, rough furnishings, which add to the dust Ge ; i iad 
y; ; z;arden Supplies 
and all tend to hinder its removal and to lessen tl PE e 0 


spe he vier - Seeds growa by men who know the - 
chances of disinfection busi 


ness and put up by experienced help. 
In the laboratory, bacteria are studied in ma You will find our seeds as carefully 
ways. Under the microscope is ted their shay handled as a druggist’s prescription. 


1 , ; ‘ Two Grand Prizes and zo Gold and Sil- 
and size; what kind, and the rapidity notior ver Medals awarded our displays at St. 
any; how they tend to arrange themselves up Louis, equal to all other American Seeds- 
division; 


whotar spores al nee mencombined, This catalogue tells why. 
. . = . It also tells how beginners can make 
From plate and other EAL money growing vegetables and 
shape and color of the e tl Vv gr I fante from Vaughan’ . Seeds. If you 

; < ages aa aici a want the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds 
best on the surface, in m l that can be had, write for this catalogue 
where air is excluded; whe | l "lay. 130 pages—28th year—20 Green- 
the room is more favorable t tl m houses. Weinvite you to visit our stores. 
tor, which is much higher epresel mo 
nearly the conditions insid r bod aug Vaughans ee 

In the bacteriological labora é fo o aug AGO NEW YORK 
out facts which in the com ! e€ Wor 84-86 Ran ndo!ph St 14 Barcel lay Street 
mean millions of dollars 





started experiments which ha L ti cula 
saving of human suffering sal KEITH’ Bes 
tation, preventive medicin surgel 

Here we see how the litt f lif co 
founded the mighty, and hoy 
infinitely small,” by which s 
bacteriology, “‘ has becom: 

So far as is known, this 
living world, for bacter 
lowest form of plant 
most widelv distributed 
all known!living organisms 


In an early issue the re 
and grists will be described, ar 
they help us will be discussed 





t anywhere in United States—our ex- 





rated Catalogue No. 8C of Lace 
1 Sets, Portieres and Curtain Nov- 
in Colors. It is the foremost 


Den Clock $1. OO rtain fashions and shows the 


4 ance styles at the lowest prices. 
SOLID BRASS WORKS , 

2 . Keith’ s Furniture 

weight; no s| g ‘2 , 

Our No.8 F, lustrating 475 pieces 

f | be sent free to 

ee point West orentire South. Sent East only 

receipt of 20 All our furniture is of the 

ality—standard for more than a quarter 
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ly designed front ‘ t . Sarate 
hard wood 


he home, wi 





rig rT : 4 Write lay tur We pay freight and guarantee safe 
‘or free illustrate Alalog k ( se Art = 

L h Good an | \ Na indian 

Blankets. Direct from ma ;' ROBERT KEITH 





F i > 
WESTERN SUPPLY CO urniture and Carpet Company, 


Dept. 8. Kansas City, Mo. 





























Tobey Handmade Furniture 





Tobey Handmade Furniture is built better t essary to produce good furniture. 
It is designed, therefore, not ply to satisfy t lesire utility only, but for those 
who demand the best that the highest skill can 
In this furniture they find the elegant sim; lesign, the exquisitely fine cabinet 
work and the superb finish that fulfill the most y requirements. 
The table illustrated above ne of our e others are made with more 
or less hand carving in harmony with the 2 
Send for r booklet, “‘ Tobe ade Furniture.” 


THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY - - Chicago 
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SHEAR NONSENSE | 





First Resolution—‘ How 
‘ Broke.” 


New Year's: 
feeling?” Second Resolution 


are 
Lije. 

Mrs. Caller Early—‘‘ Miss Oldgirl is looking for 
a husband.” Mrs. Cutting Hintz 
mine.” —Houston Chronicle. 


you 


Miss Snowflake—‘‘What did Jim Jackson git 
married for?’ Miss Washtub— Lawd only knows 
he keeps right on workin’ !”’——Puck. 


“Papa, will you send me to Europe to study mu- 
sic?” ‘‘No; you can study it here, and I’ll send you 
to Europe to practice.” Houston Post. 

Father—‘ But do you think you can make my 
daughter “ye hl Suitor—“ Happy! Say, you 
should just have seen her when I proposed!’ 


Brooklyn Life 


McFlub—‘ A United States ambassador has a 
cinch.” Sleeth—‘Why so?” McFlub— Because 
what passes for ignorance in other public officials 
is diplomacy with him.”- Ae sell nat 

Wouldn’t Work Overtime: ‘‘What happened to 
Rollignan?”” ‘‘He dhrowned.” ‘An couldn’t he 
”’ “He did, for eight hours, but he was a 


swim? 
union man. Yonkers Statesman. 


Nervous old lady (on seventh floor of hotel) 
“Do you know what precautions the proprietor of 
the hotel has taken against fire?” Porter—‘‘ Yes, 
mum; he has the place inshoored for twice wot it’s 
worth.” Pittsburg Gazette. 


Frenzied Finance: The Farmer (excitedly) 
“Say, Mister Constubble, I’ve jest bin bunkered out 
uv every durn cent!” The policeman (irritably)- 
“Well, don’t holler to me, you come-on! 
magazine publisher!’’—Puck. 


LIMERICKS 
NO USE LOOKING 


There was an old maid in Squedunk, 
Who always looked under her bunk: 
When no man she saw, 
One night she said, ‘‘ Pshaw! 
These men really haven’t much spunk.” 


HOW SHE SHOPPED 


A girl with a quarter went shopping, 
And kept half a dozen clerks hopping. 
She spent just one dime, 
But Xo had a good time; 
Oh, she was an expert at shopping! 
—Kansas City Times. 


Mother—‘‘ Do you like my new gown, Millicent?”’ 
Millicent (aged five, with conviction)—‘‘If there is 
a Lady-God, you look just like her in those clothes.”’ 
—Lije. 


Mr. Goodley—‘Her age really surprised me 
She doesn’t look twenty-eight, does she?” Miss 
Snappe—‘‘ Not now; but I suppose she did at one 


I ain’t no | 





“She can have | 


time.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Nell—‘‘Somebody told me to-day that I was | 
handsome.” Belle—‘‘When was that?” Nell 
“To-day.” Belle—‘‘No; I mean when were you 


handsome?’’—Philadelphia Ledger 
An 








unknown commodity: Rachel—‘‘ Vader!” 
Cohen—‘‘ Yah.” Rachel—“I vant some spending 
money.” Cohen—‘Spending money? Vat kind 
of money is dot?’”’—Town Topics. 


Teacher—“‘ What great difficulty was Demos- 
thenes compelled to surmount before he became an 
orator?”’ Soffmore— He had to learn how to talk 
Greek.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


An absent-minded butcher was asked by a young 


mother to weigh her baby. He put the little one 
on the scales, and, glancing at the dial, remarked: 


“Just nine pounds, bones and all. Shall I remove 
the bones?” —Exz 
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equipped with snowy, non-porous “Stasdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. No matter how 


¢ you build or remodel this Spring by all means put in a modern sanitary bathroom 


low the cost a “Staedard” bathroom is comfortable, healthful and beautiful, and an 
added money value to the house. It has the strength of iron and the purity of china, and 
is the only safe equipment for the modern home. 


Send to-day for our book of “MODERN BATHROOMS” (100 pages) which 
shows many complete model bathrooms ranging from $70.00 to $550.00 with price 
of each fixture in detail. (The fixtures in the above interior cost only about $70.00 


not counting piping or labor). 


It gives expert information on laundry, kitchen 


and toilet room equipment —decoration, tiling, etc., etc. Free for six cents postage. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Greeters” Ware bears our guarantee “‘Green and Gold” label, and 


has our trade-mark 
not Ware. 


cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is 
Refuse substitutes — they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. vent. s, prrrsBuRGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Stasdard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 


Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street 
Louisville, Ky., 325-329 West Main Street 
New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 


St. Louis, Mo., 622 Security Building 
Boston, Mass., 712 Paddock Building 
Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Building 





London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.S. 


IN THE MODERN STYLE 


Two well-known men about town were discussing 
a new club-house which had recently been built at 
great cost. One of the men had just been inspecting 
the new building. 

‘What style did you say it was decorated in?”’ 
asked the other. 

The man who had seen the interior reflected a 
moment. ‘I think it was either Late Pullman or 
Early North German Lloyd,” he replied.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


HE WAS CHARGED 


A polite, middle-aged negro was locked up at the 
Eastern Station charged with being drunk on the 
street. 

An officer passing the cell asked, ‘‘Sam, what. are 
you charged with?” 








‘*Boss, Ise charged with alcohol,”’ was the reply. 
-The Baltimore Sun 


IN CANNED GOODS DEPARTMENT 


A New York woman tells of an experience which 
she had recently in one of the large department 
stores. She was looking for some housefurnishings, 
and walking up to one of the floorwalkers, asked 
where she could see the candelabra. 

“All canned goods two counters to the left,” 
answered the official guide, briefly.— Harper’s 
Weekly. 


The Senator—“ Why mustn’t I vote for that bill?” 
Constituent—“ Because the people don’t want it, 
Senator.” The Senator—“ W hat have the people got 
to do with it? Ain’t election over, hey?”—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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A SUCCESSFUL COUNTRY edge, but a lack of force to execute our knowl. | = —= 
eage, at interferes with successtu ndertaking il 
HOUSE whether it be decorating nouses or things quit i N O T : 




















(Continued from page 23) remote from household problems. Theorizing along = —_} 

any line is apt to be unproductive Reading tl Lon : W.. 8th F Pa 

cool and low in tone, an ideal summer room inevery ‘‘Simple Life” in a chenille upholstered chair by | | ONDON, W.., Oth Feb., '05, 
respect. the light of an ‘‘impossible’”’ lamp may be ben« or Tue House Bravutirut, Chicago, U.S, 4 
Anything simpler than the bedroom could hardly __ ficial, but the chances are that it will not—unk ir S In reference to your editorial criticism 
be imagined. The beds are enameled iron of the the reader begins the missionary work at once and inal, The House Beautiful, I beg to say 
plainest kind. There are no unnecessary pieces upon the immediate surroundings. The ter I had never heard of the American journal 
of furniture. Everything has been chosen for its Home Missions might be given a new and a vital i THe House Beautirut when I bought the 
utility. The room is remarkable, although there is meaning if we would put our many theories about magazine, The House, and converted it into 
nothing remarkable in it. The mistress of the household art into practice. Meanwhile houses li House Beautiful, and I had never seen a 
house knew what to discard. the Hubbard dwelling are valuable milestones of your journal until vou kindly sent it to me 

The room could be duplicated in any house lecember 17, 1904 : 

where there was sufficient strength of mind to es ive sometimes thought that the title I have 
adhere to such severity. It is not a lack of knowl- ed does not convey to the outside world a cor- 





1 of my aim and object; but time will, | 
iis clear. As I had no intention of 
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~— ng your title, so I have no intention of copy ing 
Ks ee > tyle of your paper, and of limiting the scope of 
> to dealing with questions of decor: ation and the 


autifying a house. 


re is a wide difference between a beautiful 
Cc ra und «the house beautiful. A beautiful 
\' may be created by architectural design, by 


pe 

Refrigerators furniture and pictures, by harmoniously 
| carpets, curtains, and wall-papers; but to 

the house beautiful, it is necessary to 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood 


Lined. All sizes, for Residences, S its inmates the ‘‘grave and beautiful dam- 
Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers. : I ty Charity, Discretion, and Prudence. 
Markets, Florists, Etc. s not merely to show art-loving people 

’ , ma veautiful houses, but to instill in the 


Endorsed by physicians, hos 


peopie 


The McCray Patent System 


pitals, and ; ll the love of and the desire to create for 
‘ he house beautiful. 
vthing that would be inculcated by 


= | 




















of Refrigeration rave and beautiful damsels’’ becomes of inter- 
; insures perfect circulation of 5 i abso- ther it be the preparation of ‘‘invalid food,” 
) 7 lutely dry. Salt or matches } he suffering of those near and dear may be 


McCray Refrigerator, the most s rthe ‘‘eare of children’’; or instruction 


and crafts which make for beauty in 
s; or how to add to the comfort of 
onev-earning in small industries; or 
umiable,”’ and to cultivate ‘‘the minor 
este life 

far easier to create a beautiful house 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 
That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. The zinc is corroding and the oxid Z 
and food. McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or ¢ i(no 
zinc is used). They are Dry, Clean, and Hygienic, of superior construction, are unequaled for economy of 
ice, and can be icéd trom outside of house. Every refrigerator is guaranteed. 
McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order. Catalogues and Estimates Free 
BOOK “AMERICAN HOMES,” SENT FREE. Catalogue No. 80 for Residences; No. 46 for Hotels, Kestaurat 
tutions, etc.; No. 57 for Meat Markets; No. 64 for Grocers; No. 70 for Florists 
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- beautiful. The one requires merely 

7 McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 425 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. \ taste, the other faith and endeavor. 
BRANCH OFFICES: has lif r waric “neriences. ¢ re 
Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. St. Louis, 404 N. Third St. Cincinnati, 326 Main St. San Fra e 1d a ile of vari d experiences, and there 
New York, 341 Broadway Columbus, O., 335 N. High St. Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. Min ‘ rs 1 want to say, ideas I want to express, 
3oston, 52 Commercial St. -hiladelphia, 1217 Chestnut St. Pittsburg, 636 Smithfield St t 2 9 . t an ‘ — ‘ a 
Cleveland, O., 64 Prospect St. Columbia, S. C., Hotel Jerome Bldg Washington, I [ war to teac h, and I trust, eve ntually, 





Address main office unless you reside in one of the « iges of my journal, to be able to show 
those who are poor in this world’s 
by a faithful love of beauty, order, and 
ttain to the possession of a house 
wn Yours faithfully, 
Anice M. Hart, Editor 


ary pleasure in publishing Mrs. Hart’s interest- 
SECTIONAL BOOK CASE) «!:::*:2sittssieigsesss 
r As the “Chicago House BEautTiIFUL” 


n its ninth year and has numerous subscrib- 
IMPROVED SYSTEM ngland, it was perhaps not unreasonable to 





























OUR REFERENCE THE USER tne I I glish periodical had gently borrowed 
r This see med more credible because THE 
THE MAN WITH THE vada H BEAUTIFUL had been sent regularly to “The 


Soe H or some vears, and I had had some corre- 
A sectional system that is n ce with its publishers. But it is a matter 


confusing and has all the { mportance at most. The two House Beau- 
ward appearance of ¢ SOLE t c dissimilar in subject-matter that they 
piece of handsome furnit I to conflict HERBERT S. STONE. 


“ ? 
You Don’t Get Done—When You Buy a Gunn’ WiRTORIC sEWHLE 20 OemAmante 


n there has latelv been born a decided 
or of old gems, a protest, it is thought, 
; ge for the Lalique style of resetting old 
Built like ; By : : nd great ladies are proudly wearing their 
a Watck Sat I reasures as a chip on the shoulder for icon- 

—a Good Case : te : ¢ 4 ishion to knock off. , ; 
With Perfect i = e careful setting that marked-the jewelers 
Wess. Ss ; v yv-gone ct nturie s is much appreciated, and 
: . , ty rfly,”’ says Lady Waterford, owns a 

whie +h was worn by Mary Queen of 





The Gunn has a handsome appearance with all sectional ear- =— - ane nan but 
marks eliminated. Cabinet-work and finish best of GRAND = url 





Ledgtoiehe production. Removable anti-friction Doors: valuable : 3 AS a == S d given by her before her execution to 
0o0ks not soiled when cleaning the glass. Complete catalogue : 7 r 1 AA wf ; . r ° ° ; 
free. For sale by leading dealers or from the factory, No ~ ad ary Hamilton What sacrilege it would be 
higher in price than the old styles. _ , , > - t I ring or re-set such gems as these! 
Awarded Gold Medal, St. Louis = te z eee Hon. Mrs. Ivor Guest possesses some rare 
: : jev neluding a parure of old diamonds, which 
GUNN FURNITURE CO. ha r been reset since 1760. Then portions of 
GRAND RAPIDS, - - + MICHIGAN he 


jewels of France are possessed by Mrs. 


Makers of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets nd Mrs. Bradley-Martin.—The Boston 
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ROMAN KEY AND KEY RING 

Here are seen two interesting specimens belong- 
ing to the early Roman period. The key has little | 
beauty, but is valuable as showing the probable 
treasure key of the Roman gentleman. The little ring 
which accompanies it is of more careful workman 
ship and may belong to a later period. It is inter 
esting to compare this primitive key with the fine | 
specimens of the sixteenth century. 








MARBLE MANTELPIECE DECORATED BY 
ANGELICA KAUFFMAN 


In Cambridge House is a unique mantelpiece 
decorated by Angelica Kauffman t was presented 
by Miss Kauffman to Reynolds for his house in 
Great George Street, and is one of the best pieces of 
work produced by this gifted but eccentric woman 
of the eighteenth century. 





‘*SLABSIDES" 


The above poe represents the hermit re- | 


treat of John Burroughs, the famous naturalist. In 
this picturesque cabin, situated in the mountains 
near West Park, on the Hudson, much of the 
author’s best work is done, and from its surround- 
ings he claims to draw his chief inspiration. Mr. 
Burroughs has a charming home on the Hudson, 


where his family lives, but from April until Novem- | 


ber he lives alone at “ Slabsides.”’ 

















in Summer - Time 


Protected from the Sun’s hot rays and the gaze 
= passers-by is a delightful place to enjoy a dainty 
uncheon 


VUDOR PORCH SHADES 


(NINE PATENTS) 
f delight and comfort to outdoor summer life, 
By a special construction VUDOR Shades admi_ the 
breeze, but shut out the rays of the sun—they sereen the 
porch from the gaze of passers-by, yet are so built that 
you can view the outside seene. Come complete with 
fixtures—easily attached Stained (not painted) in 
variety of weatherproof colors. An artistic adjunct 
to grace the finest home. Last for years—§$2.75 uj 


VUDOR $4.00 HAMMOCKS~— best made 
Write us for free illustrated Booklet, “Summer 
Comfort" in colors, and name of nearest dealer 


Hough Shade Corporation 
39 McKey Boulevard 
JANESVILLE 
WIS. ° 


Home— 
Vudor 
Shades. 
















Gibson Pillow 
—Top Free 























For Thirty Days For 
This beautiful genuine 

Naan Plush Pillow Top Pyrog- 
stamped with Gib- “ 

son design, ready raphy 
for burning, will The 
be sent free to 

anyone who, Newest 
sends us 12 Idea in 
two-cent Pillows 


72 
hip- 
ping, Page 
Gibson Catalogue 
Royalties, No. H55, in 


etc. Choice of 
old gold, tan, 
crimson. dark or 
light green. bBize 
17x17 inches. Same, 


finished complete, 81.50. pa . 
Only one free Top to one on articles of plush 


address. wood and leather. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 7S 2,, $1.65 


For burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. 
Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, 
Rubber Tubing, Double-Action Bulb, Metal 
Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two 
pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
fullinstructions, all con 


© Colors, FREL. 

Illustrates 1000 
Gibson and other 
designs stamped 






TB4S tained in neat leather @it 
(Ta ette box = 
\ chs Ask your dealer—or we will send itC.O.D. If you 


Ma K like it when you get it, them pay our special price 

ARIN Write today for Catalog No. H55, Contains full 

line of Pyrography outfits and supplies—at lowest prices. 
THAYER & CHANDLER 

160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.”* 











HEUMATISM 


CURED 


THROUGH THE FOOT-PORES 
Nature’s Method of Expelling Impuri- 
ties. Don’t Take Medicine. Thou- 
sands Are Being Cured by 
New External Remedy 
Which All Can 


TRY FREE---PAY WHEN SATISFIED 


We want every reader of The House Beautiful who has 
rheumatism to send us his or her name today. We will 
send each by return mail a pair of the new Magic Foot 
Drafts which have excited so much comment by their 
remarkable cures in Michigan and other rheumatic 
states. Try them. If you are satisfied with the com- 
fort they give you send us One Dollar. If not, they 








cost you nothing. You decide 
TRADE MARE Ps 
a 





Magic Foot Drafts cured by drawing out and absorbing 
the acid poisons in the blood through the foot-pores, 
which are the largest in the body. They cure rheuma 
tism in every part of the body—to stay cured—because 
they purify the blood. At the same time they impart 
to the blood certain neutralizing agents which hasten 
the cure. It must be evident to you that we couldn't 
attord to send a dollar pair of Drafts on Approval il they 
didn't cure. Write today to Magic Foot Draft Cc., 432X 


Oliver Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts 


on approval We send also a valuable booklet (in 
colors) on Rheumatisn 








Registered 


BATH 


A PERFUMED LUXURY 
Better than Toilet Water 


Softens Hard Water 


ASWEET 


FOR THE BATH 


25c a Box at all Stores or of Us. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING COMPANY, 


848 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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Ia design, in clearness. and in its value to all who intend to bu 
Price, $2.00, delivered by express, prepaid 
A separate volume, containing ALL THE DESIGNS in the 190" edition, together 


with a selection of the most attractive illustrations from all previous issues of 
“Colonial Houses,” has also been prepared. Price, $5.00 by express prepaid 





1905 “Colonial Houses for 


Modern Homes” 


Mr. E. S. Child, architect, announces the 
publication of an entirely new edition of 
Colonial Houses for 1905, and presents 
herewith illustration in miniature of one of 
the designs. 

This book has had more thought and labor ex- 
pended on it than any of its predecessors, and is in 
every way more complete. It contains floor plans 
© descriptions, estimates, and correctly drawn per- 
ild a beautiful home it is unlike any other publi- 


soress FE, §, CHILD ancarrecr 
Room 20, 62 New St., N. Y. 
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OAceenenegEeRe 
“P-NELSON COMPANY | 


DECORATORS 
& DESIGNERS OF 
BEAUTIFUL INTERIORS 
Original Ideas Exclusive Hangings For 


QOUNTRY HOMES 


aC orrespondence InvitedE 
WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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| TERMS OF SUBSC ¥ sehsllghhcon 
‘ . | Two dollars per annum in vance, postpai 
J menty Pars 4 Xperteuce | to any part of the United States eer Can: ada ; t 
| foreign countries comprised in the Postal Uni 
. ‘ . $2.50. 
in close touch with large and small estates in , 
all parts of the country. ow ¢ us to offer to Remittances at the risk L l I , unl 
patnes Pig om onl <s rounds “r ardens — made by registered letter, o1 \ heck, expres 
ecial help in Designs and suggestions for é sa alge } +; Ae S 
the improvement of such, and with greater order, Rivsl postal order, payabl Herbert 
economy and saving —_ can be — in Stone. 
any other way : When a change of address is desired, both tl 
Gour practical ougensions eile : you to old and new addresses should | iver 
plant your Lawn, your Garden, or any other Tue House BEAvTIFt ibscribet 
rtion of your place, with a great ne : * 
Write us, and we will help you : until ordered discontinue 4 I ank 
We send men of experience at any time at however, sent as a reminder th the prepaid st 
nominal rates to advise upon every leading “— tion has expired 
uestion of Landscape work. Formal an e trade supplied by the A ae) 
did- fashioned Gardens, and every feature of “ PI ae er oe 
Landscape work, we give close and careful saan and its branches. 
attention to. We refer to many hundreds of Advertising rates to be had on appli 
te Riacrtong brought ee . Tue Hovse Beavtirut will not be respons 
ur Nurseries are among the largest in the , arg a eee Rigs Ss a 
United States, and we ask -“" one cw in for manuscripts | and ine tees . ited, 
supplying our clients : uses all due caution in their car 

We offer every known ne aon of PPh cng the Chicago | — 

Trees, Shrubs, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, Copyright, 1905, by Herbert S. Stone. Trad 

HerbaceousPlants, Vines, Dahlias, Bulbs,etc. mark registered. All rights reserved 

at prices which, after you investigate, HERBERT S. Stone, 11 Eldredge Court, Chicag 
will attract your close attention. - 

WRITE US, AND SEE OUR CATALOGUE " Sees 
‘‘The House Beautiful” 6 a magazine 
how to derive che most artis ful effe 

: with the least money. It “? 

The Shady Hill Nursery Company quiet teing tow shat a 

. our house e apprec t 

44 Broad Street, cor. Milk, - BOSTON, MASS. Aasmaan hn tn ont sone 1A 

us at your pleasure. 














Are you going to build? 





IF you intend to build or even to rent, Tue House Beaurirut will 

nable you to learn what others have done—what to adapt to 
your own uses, what to avoid. Architects approve of THe House 
BreauTiruL—because, as one said: 


“It teaches my clients what they want; they come to me with definite and good ideas; they 
recognize the features in my designs that Iam proud of, and they have an ye for the pr actical 
side, which is very helpful. I find the results are most satisfactory. I only wish everyone 
would read the magazine for a year before he begins to build.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


persons who have any hopes or dreams of ever 
ng he ymes of their own, should keep scrap-books, 
hould clip pictures and descriptions of qjj 
suggestions for porches and closets and bay 
ws—plans of cottages and houses, attractive 
VAVS be halls, practical kitchens and sensible 
ries. THe House BEravutiFuL is not much 
than a scrap-book of this sort itself—so diff- 
3 » cover the whole field. One house will 
ing-room that appeals to you, in another 
s are well arranged, a third has a pleas- 
xterior, and so on. Beginning in the May 
E uTIFUL, Mr. Robert C. Spencer, Jr., one 
cleverest and most ingenious of the younger 
ts, will edit a department entitled 


PLANNING THE HOME 


consist of a discussion of all kinds of problems 
nfront the prospective house hestiier Mr 
will take criticise and correct 
collect and harmonize 
evices introduced in new houses by archi- 
in all parts of the country. He will give origi- 
tehes for cupboards and windows and 
ind dressing-rooms. In fine, he will give 
BEAUTIFUL readers the results of his wide 
ce, skilful designing, and excellent taste. 
lepartment is expected to surpass in real use- 
ss any contributions which have heretofore 
d in the magazine, with the possible excep- 

» alwavs he ‘Ipful questions and answers, 








up plans, 
suggest new schemes, 
is d 





e features of the May issue will he: 

> POOR TASTE OF THE RICH—A new article 
instr ictive series. 

AKING A SUBURBAN GARDEN—With illustra- 

1 A; 


ns and diagrams. By Anne Higginson Spicer, 
UCCESSFUL SMALL HOUSE—F lly illustrated. 
AMED PLASTER CASTS. 

) PAGES OF GARDEN PICTURES. 

) PAGES OF HOMES THE WORLD OVER- 
w other people live. 


e but a few of the contents of an excel- 


nerican School of Household Economics 
Students’ Bulletin 


SHOSE who have received our new Announce 
ment probably have noticed that the order 
in which the subjects of the Complete 


(‘ourse 


are taken up is changed some vhat. 
arrangement is as foliows: 


ESSON BOOKS IN THE COMPLETE COURSE 
Its Plan, Decoration, and Cares—Parts I, I], and 
Bacteriology —Parts I and II 
ld Hygiene— Parts I, II, and III 
try of the Household—Parts I, II, and ITI. 
s of Cookery—Parts I, II, and ITI. 
, Parts I, II, and ITI. 
ement—Parts I, II, and III. 
Parts I and II. 
are of the Sick—Parts I and II. 
nd Clothing—Parts I, II, and III 
f Child Life—Parts I, II, and III. 
f Children—Parts I, II, and III. 





Hygiene 


house itself has such an important influ- 
the home life, the lessons on this subject 
fessor Bevier seem a logical starting point 
correspondence courses in Household Eco- 
The order in the Special Courses remains 
the same. 
noted that the number of les- 
oks in each subject is greater than at first 


also be 


There are now thirty-three of these espe 
written lesson books in place of twenty-three. 





i fee, including the books, remains as 
for the present. 
py of the Announcement. giving new synop- 
he subject, may be obtained by sending to 
S. H. E., 3325 Armour Avenue. 
A pril, 1905. 
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A perfectly safe 
5 per cent bond 
where the security 
is large and 

the property a 
certain income 
producer is 

not easily found 


For 
Investment 























First Mortgage 
5 Per Cent Bonds 








HIGHEST CLASS 
OF SECURITY 








$500 each. Interest payable Sept. 
land March 1. Can be subscribed 
for in monthly installments, $50 
each if desired. 







Address for particulars 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 
IRVINGTON NEW YORK 



















A Tabard Inn Book in a 
Tabard Inn Cloth Case 


exchange fee is five cents. 


over a million ** 


enables you to order by number. 


-The- Tabard -Inn- Library: 


And its Exchangeable Book Service 





This is the big book idea of tne times. 


understand the Tabard Inn Exchangeable Book service. 


in the United States where you can buy 
largest department-store booksellers in the large cities sell them. 
that itis ina“ 
lute waste of money to buy it without 


a new book see 


are exchangeable forever 


A list of the exchange stations furnished upon application. 
Tabard Inn’’ books in circulation. 


The American people are just beginning to 
There are over 2 
and exchange these books; 


,000 places 
several of the 
When you buy 


Tabard Inn’’ case. Insistonit. It is an abso- 
a case. Books in ** Tabard Inn’’ cases 
at any ‘‘ Tabard Inn Library’’ in the world. The 


How to Join by Mail 


If you cannot buy a ‘‘Tabard Inn’’ book locally, send us $1.50 direct using the order blank below which 


will mail the book immediately, postage prepaid. 


any $1.50 book published. 


4109 Albert Gate Mystery, The 
Louis Trac 
4102 Beatrice of Venice 
ax “emberton 
4169 Bell in the Fog, The 
Gertrude Atherton 
4161 Beyond Chance of Change 
Sara Andrew Shafer 
4167 Black Barque, The 
T. Jenkin Hains 
4962 Black Friday 
Frederte 8. Isham 
4079 Box of Matches, A 
Hambien Sears 
4104 Brethren, The 
H. Rider Haggard 
4078 Captain in the Ranks, A 
George Cary Eggleston 
4128 Clansman, The 
homas Dixon, Jr 
4153 Clock and the Key, The 
Arthur Henry Vesey 
4107 Closed Book, The 
Wm. Le Queux 
4105 Common Lot, The 
Robert Herrick 
4065 Debonnaire 
F. Payson 
Nicholas Stone 
P. Spence De Pue 
4133 Dog’s Tale, A 


4173 Dr. 


Mark Twain 


PARTIAL LIST 


4066 Double Harness 
Anthony Hope 
4127 Eliza 
Barry "ain 
4100 Fata Morgana 
André Castaigne 
4154 Fire of Spring, The 
Marearet Poter 
4159 Fugitive Blacksmith, The 
Charles D. Stewart 
4147 Hearts in Exile 
John Oxenham 
4175 Hope Hathaway 
Frances Parker 
4048 House of Fulfilment, The 
George Madden Martin 
4156 House of Hawley, The 
more Elliott Peake 
4168 Hurricane Island 
H. B. Mar iott Watson 
4145 In the Arena 
Bo th Tarkington 
4143 In the Name of Liberty 
Owen Johnson 
4146 Lady Penelope 
Morley Roberts 
4081 Madigans, The 
Miriam Michelson 
4172 Mandarin’s Fan, The 
Fergus Hume 
4091 Man on the Box, The 
Harold MacGrath 


Make your selection from the list given in this advertisement. 


There are now 


We 


If this list does not contain the book you want, select 


OF NEW BOOKS 
4155 Marriage of William Ashe, 
The 


Mrs. Humohry Ward 
4130 May Iverson—Her Book 
Elizabeth Jordan 
4125 ener <0 Baby, The 
Anna Kathar ne Green 
4174 My Lady Laughter 
Dwight Tilton 
4165 Mysterious Mr. Sabin 
Phillips Oppenbe:m 
4035 Old Gorgan Graham: 
More Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son 
George H. Lorimer 
3448 On Satan’s Mount 
Dwight Tilton 
4093 Orrain 8S. Levett-Yeats 
4129 Poketown People 
Ella Middleton Tybout 
4070 Prisoner of Mademoiselle, 
The 


Charles G. D. Roberts 
4103 Private Tutor, The 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr 
4037 Promoters, The 
William Haw 
4177 Puritan Witch, A 
Marvin Dana 
4126 Quest of John Chapman, 
The 


ley Smith 


Newell Dwight Hillis 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE 





April, 1905 


DreAR SIRS 
please enter me as a 


and send me as my first se 


House Beautiful, 





In a Tabard Inn Cloth Case 


For $3.25 (that is $1.7 
Note.—‘: ‘ription to THE BooKLOVERSMAGAZINI 
is one of the most beautiful and informing of the monthlies. 


Order Blank 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1611 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


4108 Quincunx Case, The 
m. Dent Pitman 
4164 Return of Sherlock Holmes, 
The 
Sir A. Conan Doyle 
4157 River’s Children, The 
Ruth McEnery Stuart 
4171 Roland of Altenburg 
Edw. Mott Wooley 
4088 Sea-Wolf, The 
Jack Lindon 
4144 Secret Woman, The 
Eden Phillpotts 
4131 Silence of Mrs. Harrold, 
The 


Samuel M. Gardenbire 
4170 Slanderers, The 
Warwick Deeping 
4158 Smoke Eaters, The 
Harvey J. O'Higgins 
4162 Storm Centre, The 
Charles Egbert Craddock 
4160 Summit House Mystery, 
The 
E. Dougall 
4176 Tito 
“m. Henry Carson 
4077 Truants, The 
W’. Mason 
4163 Two Captains. The 
Cyrus Townsend Brady 
4064 Zelda Dameron 
Meredith Nicholson 





Date . 1905 

Isend herewith check for $1.50, for which Name 

Life Member of The Tabard Inn Library, ; 
Street Addres 
lection Book No 

Place 
} additional) we will include with your Tabard Inn book and membership a year’s sub- 
HE BoOOKLOVERS sells for 2% cents a copy or $3.00a year, and 








All mail orders and all correspondence regarding the renting of branch libraries should be addressed to 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY, 1611 ‘Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
































what is bad. 


AT ALL NEWS-STANDS-— 
20 CENTS A COPY 





HE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH. 


showing wherein large incomes fail to make “successful houses.” 


The May issue of Tie House BEAuTIFUL 


will contain the fifth article of a series 


more harmony and more real beauty than the houses of well-known millionaires. 


You cannot buy taste. 


Many 


a home belonging to persons of moderate means is furnished and decorated in better taste, with 
Most people do not know 
The coming issues of Tie Hovust Beautirut will tell them, with pictures to illustrate every point. 


For months we have been gathering material for these sensational articles. You cannot afford to miss them. 


THE POOR TASTE OF THE RICH IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 


, FRINTERS, CHICAGG 









WORD-STUD 


ADM LS- LAOS 


No one can become a master of 


‘PAMMAR 


This is no ordinary, dry, uninter- 


WAOLAHN 


oS Se. ee: 


LANG Us 


SHERWIN CODY 


RHETORIC 


SYSTEM Special Edition 




























THE ART 0% 
WN » 


Ore ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


SHERWIN CODY 


COMPOSITION 


WRI 


NOLLISOdWOD 


SYSTEM 5S 


rhe first essential of any successful 
















































English without the information § esting grammar. It tells more in w com] composition is that it be w/eresting 
this handy volume gives. Never its few pages than the weighty n been \ a 2 In conversation, in letter writing, 
before has the study of words and volumes used by writers every- mm of rs of I in story writing, in advertising, 
the science of word building been where. Those whose early grammar dis fis s of gs] and in all English business, social 
made so simple, so clear, so con- has been neglected or forgotten hu di sty irtistic, the prime factor is 
cise. The novice is given more can easily brush up by means of y, res sm terest. This convenient volume 
interesting and valuable krowl- this volume. And the study is _ ficti " , dese xplains how English may _ be 
edge about words, their differ- made so interesting, and its facts. dia th pigra nade not only correct but inter- 
entiation of meaning, their con- are so skillfully tabulated that the the p f simplicity esting, and therefore valuable. It 
Struction, their spelling, than knowledge gained through it will sty und deals with the construction of 
writers of established repute have never be forgotten. It contains an use < dels writ all forms of business correspond- 
been able to pick up through exhaustive chapter on English  contras d a priceless ence, specifically. It tells how to 
years of study. No one who Idioms which everyone should yw s comn write an advertisement and an 
reads this book need ever go read. For nowhere else is it pos-  t! f words. 17 advertising booklet. It explains 
astray on spelling, on pronuncia-_ sible to learn so much about the takes y to w the “follow up” system. It has au- 
tion, on definition, on distinctions peculiarities of our language. In English from the real thoritative chapters on short story 
in meaning. Not only has the treating the sentence and the parts and places it within the « writing, giving in detail all that a 
skill of the author been brought of speech, no set rules are laid of any fairly educated short story writer needs to know. 
into play to make this volume down. There is nothingto commit w vho cares to d It goes comprehensively into the 
complete, authoritative, and con- tomemory. Butthe generalunder- hours i eto s subjects of verse writing, essay 
cise, but the head Professors in lying principles are made so plain’ in ma t s pla w novel writing, plot con- 
several leading American institu- that there is no possibility of the ac com] struction, motive, what makes a 
tions of learning have been brought pupils ever going astray. The be . 3 this story worth telling, how to observe 
into consultation. This book alone, book concludes with a chapter fit its | ir nen and women, and test of ability 
to one who appreciates the value which clearly explains the punct- in é al as a writer. It is the fitting 
of the correct use of words,is worth uation marks and their uses. In it- |} S s climax of a set of books which 
more than the price charged for self this volume comprises a _thor- ast f t should be read by men and women 
the whole set ough course in grammar. = ian a verywhere. 
~ = 7" 

A COLLEGE EDUC | HOME 

If you want the touch, the snap, the tone, of “words that win,” in » SO here, these little books 

should be your constant companions. 

Every page is full of snappy, interesting information—priceless n n to or woman who desires 

advancement. Nota “dry” paragraph in the four volumes. No ; to commit But all of the rules, all 

of the exceptions, explained so clearly that none can fail to understand—so inte? that, instead of drudgery, 

the acquisition of Good English becomes a fascinating study. 
You can’t afford to let mistakes creep into your conversation—into your writing. This set of books will p your English clean, clear, forceful, 
interesting. And Good English is the force that wins admiration, commands re -S] ces op 
These books were written by a master—a man of international reputation as an e» t t Er age—Sherwin Cody. They are the 
elaboration of a correspondence course in English which, only a few months ago, { i thousands of | s at $25. And these books contain 
more than the correspondence course. 

The Boston Transcript says: “For directness, simplicity, and logical treatment they ca ly be excelled. They are 

models of comprehensiveness.” Dr. Benjamin Andrews says: “Crisp, direct, sim 
BusINESS MANAGERS.— Several large wholesale houses have introduced © LApDIE I arm of a ly marred by poor English.’ Good 
Mr. Cody’s books and personal criticism of English service toall their clerks lo d nat talent « ke up for grammatical errors. 
who write letters, from the merest stenographer to the most experienced ‘ or Wi 't afford to let mistakes creep into 
correspondent. It ays. eet ie dakar tnike aaa t> have & Geek elena 
For THE Home.—Sherwin Cody’s books should be in every home—foritis YO"! “OT. 3 leg — — si: 
at home that good English may best be studied and practised. Afew min- “°'*' eae _ 
utes a day given to this study will make a wonderful improvementin every CORRESPONDENTS.—Don't v e time-worn commercial jargon, but 
member of the family. get out of your rut by gettir ck of writers who are masters. Mr. 
YounG BusinEss MEN.—If you want the touch, the snap, the tone of Cody has a sim} asy met s “Composition” book. 
“words that win” in the business world, go to the man who is both a STENOGRAPHERS.—The or to get a better salary is to improve 
scholar and a master of straight-from- the-shoulder business English. His your Engli a p Mr. Cod; k at your elbow and in six months 
little books should be your daily companions. yi ice what | ow, and you will get it, too. 





50% SAVED BY AC TING NOW 


For the time being we will send this complete set of four cloth bound books to ne who ls us a $2.00 bill. The present 


edition is fast disappearing. As soon as it is gone, we shall raise the price 50 per cent. S t 50 per cent by acting now. 
Think of it! Seven complete home study courses in English—the most il, most complet books on English ever offered— 
for a $2.00 bill. Just write your name and address on a slip of paper, pin to it a $2 ll and mail today at our risk. 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY, DESK HB. : : . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








